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fummmommncd T NCE the establishment of normal schools no prob- 
lem has been more unyielding in its solution than 
5 this of training schools or training departments. 
Some normal schools seem to reach a satisfied state 
Fmmmommmae “ith what they are doing, others are constantly 
changing and readjusting. This unrest would indi- 
‘ | cate an unsolved problem, or a most healthy state 
of growth of some sort. It is probable that it is not 
a healthy growth, but a matter of experimentation that is haz- 
ardous to some interests. At least, with this condition before us, 
may it not be opportune to raise the question once more as to the 
function and possibility of the training school? To answer the 
question with reasonable fullness would require a knowledge of 
much of the theory of training school and some visitation of the 
schools of the United States and probably of foreign countries, 
For us to see that there is a problem which has not been fully 
solved is enough at this time. Among the topics involved in con- 
sideration of such a problem, the following may be mentioned: 
first, the purpose of such a school ; second, its relation to the other 
departments of the normal schools; third, its relation directly to 
the student teacher; fourth, its relation to the course of study; 
fifth, its relation to the child asked to attend such a school. 
So intimate is the relation of these five points that it will be 
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impossible to discuss any one of them without entrenching upon 
the others to some extent. Likewise, it is evident that each 
is capable of amplification into a paper of this length or more. 
This discussion will necessarily be more in the nature of an out- 
line. 

There has long been the thought wherever normal schools have 
been established, that there needs to be an application of the 
theory learned in the classroom in order that such theory may 
become more fully understood and more firmly implanted. Some 
might argue that the purpose of such a school is to teach would-be 
teachers how to teach. However such an assumption would soon 
manifest its absurdity to any one who would reasonably consider 
the proposition. It requires only a little reflection upon the con- 
ditions under which such work is commonly carried on to realize 
that the teaching act so far as it applies to schools as now consti- 
tuted, is not learned in a training school. Through the revelation 
and general application of principles of teaching, the young person 
may be said to be taught the teaching act, but scarcely otherwise. 
Serious objections may be raised to the above denial of power, but 
when one stops to think that much of the practice work of any one 
student is often confined to one, two or three subjects, and those 
frequently in the same grade, it is evident to any one conversant 
with the teaching problem at all that these would-be teachers are 
sent out without very much knowledge of the course of study 
from the subject-matter standpoint, and very little experience from 
the standpoint of child life. It must be, then, that this practice 
is used to fix some of the fundamental principles upon which the 
general problem of handling subject-matter and child life is based. 

Negatively stated, the purpose of such a school cannot be the 
teaching how to teach any one grade even, for such an assumption 
would make the work of teaching the most wretchedly formal 
work that could be undertaken. From the subject-matter side it 
might be so reduced, for that is more or less fixed and could be 
formalized. However, from the child side we are saved from this 
formalism for the living child will never permit the formalist to 
have such an easy time as would come from doling out what has 
been given in the normal school practice class. Positively stated, 
the purpose of such a school is to give the would-be teacher a bet- 
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ter and more comprehensive grasp upon subject-matter; a greater 
interest in knowledge and a deeper desire to make such knowledge 
prevail; and experience in the application of such principles of 
mental activity and growth as will make this young person a 
thorough student of the problem of adapting material to a growing 
mind so that the assimilative process of the child’s mind may have 
the best opportunity to function. To have the student know the 
subject as it has been organized, to know the general laws of 
mental activity as they have been reduced into laws of teaching, 
and to be a constant student of the process by which the child takes 
from the material presented that which he can assimilate to his 
own life are the things a training school may hope to have a reason- 
able share in doing. Let it be remembered that it is only a share 
the training school may have, for the task is too great for the stu- 
dent to compass in the time allotted. 

If the above be done with a fair degree of success, it will not 
often occur that a supervisor of teachers will be disappointed on 
account of the failure of a new teacher who has been trained in a 
normal school. Such a teacher will not show her inability to cope 
with the problem in hand by saying this is the way we were 
taught to do it in the training school. The successful teacher will 
know that the specific activities in which she engaged in the train- 
ing school last year have nothing to do with this present situation, 
save as these new conditions reveal the same principles in which 
she was so carefully trained the year before. Training schools 
must leave the students independent thinkers, persons with open 
minds for that which manifests any new turn of the principle 
involved, and must not make them formalists. 

The above marks to quite an extent the relations that should 
exist between the training school and the departments of the 
normal. The departments do not exist for the sake of the training 
school, nor does the training school exist for the departments. 
Both exist that the student may be more fully led to see how 
subjects of study have come to be, and how this study of how sub- 
jects have come to be is a fundamentally interesting thing to a 
teacher. Both likewise exist that this student may see something 
of how mental activity has been generalized into the laws known 
as principles or guides in teaching and how by the play of mental 
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activity upon the organized subject-matter the mind of the child 
comes to be directed into those channels of thought that the world 
proclaims at this time as civilizing. From the above it is mani- 
fest that the co-ordination between departments and training 
school should be the closest possible. It is a co-ordination requir- 
ing the utmost activity of the man in the department, guided by 
the experience of the teacher who is capable of watching the ap- 
plication of the principles as they unfold before classes, not just 
one class. To adopt a fixed policy of having the teacher in a de- 
partment work out all of the organization by and through teaching 
the material in a class or classes of children would be short- 
sighted indeed. In some cases it would work admirably, per- 
haps, but in more it would be hazardous to all concerned. Besides, 
the person at work upon the organization of subject matter needs 
to see it in its application by some one other than himself, at 
times, to get the exact perspective of the thing. To adjust all of 
the departments to the notions of those of a training school would 
be to argue that one or two people had all the wisdom of this 
teaching business and that this wisdom would die with them. 
Usually the frailties of humanity prevent the realization of the 
needs here to any great extent. That experimentation is an 
expensive process, that energy is being dissipated on every hand, 
and that confusion of the utmost kind is possible from the lack 
of definitely driving home the work of the departments is beyond 
the possibility of contradiction. However, it takes a very big 
man or woman to direct a training school and do it in harmony 
with the principles of organized subject-matter of a department. 
It likewise takes breadth of view upon the part of men and women 
in departments to be told that their organization is falling short, 
and that they must set about finding the cause of failure. Every- 
body is ready to say that the ideas of co-ordinate effort should 
prevail, that it is not at all unreasonable to have this happy co- 
ordination; but it must not be forgotten that there are frailties 
among teachers as among other people, and as a result the thing is 
not easy. 

For whom and for what purpose shall such a co-ordination be 
made ‘—it may be asked. It is simply for the purpose of the stu- 
dent who is preparing to teach. It is to enable her to grasp more 
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fully the needful things stated in the discussion of the first point. 
It surely is not for the sake of having the normal school write all 
the courses of study and dictate all that shall be done in the 
schools outside. Such a policy would be the ruination of not only 
the normal, but of the schools themselves. Such a policy would 
destroy the consideration of the second element of all school work 
and would argue directly that all children are the same and must 
be put through the same mold. The supervisor outside the normal 
school and the teacher outside, even though trained in the normal, 
must be left free. That the beneficial results of this co-ordination 
between training school and departments will find its way into the 
organization and presentation of subject-matter in the schools out- 
side will be undoubtedly true, for it should be an organization in 
harmony with the principles of the whole school problem and not 
a forced condition. 

We have already said much concerning the relation of this work 
to the student teacher. All normal schools say that two things are 
needed by this student. The relative emphasis is usually a much 
debated point. As stated above, this teaching act is not single 
but triple. It involves a knowledge of the thing taught, a knowl- 
edge of the child activity and an acquired ability to adjust the 
subject-matter to the child’s interests and powers. With respect 
to the first, it will be necessary, even when the grade and high 
school work is well done, to still instruct the teachers in subject- 
matter, in order that they may see the subject in its process of 
becoming a subject and thereby be able to divide, organize and 
emphasize properly. However, there is still a woeful lack of 
knowledge of the most elementary facts of subject-matter on the 
part of many would-be teachers, as one of my students found when 
he investigated this problem for another purpose last year. This 
is what he says: 

“The lack of knowledge of some of the simplest facts of subject- 
matter was astounding. This lack was not manifest wholly among 
those entering the normal, but it was apparent among those who 
were candidates for graduation as well.” The character of this 
paper is serious, and for that reason I refrain from including 
some of the assembled data. One is tempted, however, to use sar- 
casm as the most effective weapon with which to assail entrenched 
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fadism, as did Collier’s and The Ladies Home Journal, recently. 
However, it is sufficient to say here that either the time the normal 
school allots to itself for giving a teacher’s mastery of elementary 
subject-matter is too short, or else the normal schools are making 
too much of outside activities in many cases; for the students do 
not go out with subject-matter well in hand, nor with the proper 
spirit of investigation concerning subject-matter. 

When they are given the opportunity to teach, these student 
teachers show from their very questions that they have not mas- 
tered the subject-matter in its organization with reference to the 
grasp of the child mind. They leap from one question to another 
so remote in significance that the child is unable to follow at all, 
and gets the impression that geography or history is a matter of 
jumble. These would-be teachers have not seen that a teacher’s 
knowledge of a subject comprises more than a knowledge of the 
facts. His knowledge comprises an organization of facts carefully 
selected, thoroughly subordinated and properly arranged for the 
child mind. That students fail to realize that there is a teacher’s 
knowledge of a subject is manifest from the answers I have re- 
ceived scores of times to the questions of what constitutes a 
teacher’s knowledge of a subject. Invariably the answer has 
come that it is more in quantity of the same sort of knowledge as 
the pupil is supposed to acquire. 

Another student studying the same topic approached it from 
the other side. She says: “Professional training prepares the 
path for the student by which he may travel from the recitation 
room into the school room. After the student has been instructed 
in the art of relating subject-matter to the child, each one is 
granted the opportunity of applying, in the form of practice 
teaching, his acquired knowledge. Before undertaking the task 
of teaching in the practice department, it is best that the student 
teacher observe a model school presided over by the most compe- 
tent instructor. In this way the student teacher is enabled to see 
how a real teacher treats the problems of everyday school life.” If 
we are to listen to those who have taken our work, the most crying 
need of today is for more adequate work on the part of those 
directing observation. This part of the student’s course must not 
be regarded as the first act in the professional career of the stu- 
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dent, but needs to be carried right up to that point where the 
student has both subject-matter and psychology well in hand. 
This work needs to be the observation not of a hit or miss lesson, 
but a series of observations of real school and class work, carried 
through not one grade only, but far enough to permit the stu- 
dent to see the connection. It should be work that is as nearly in 
harmony with actual schoolroom activity outside as possible. It 
does not matter whether this student teaches either five or fifty 
lessons, but it does matter that she does the teaching with the ut- 
most consciousness of the problems of subject-matter in its adapta- 
tion to the child. To set aside one room where students may go to 
teach and another where they may observe will aid somewhat, but 
such a plan is no real solution of the problem. The art of teaching 
is not teachable by practice, until the student has sufficient know]- 
edge of the principles of the art to make a direct application of 
those principles. This application will then reveal more things 
to be done than the student could get into her head through mere 
telling. Let it be remembered that the state would not permit 
the would-be doctor to cut off a man’s arm, just for the sake of 
giving him practice. He must have studied long and diligently 
the location of nerve and blood vessel, the art of cutting, and he 
must have observed the most skillful surgeon do work of this sort, 
or of very similar kind. When will we get the same wisdom 
into this matter of training people who deal with mind and soul, 
as we have demanded from those who deal with the body? Briefly 
then, the relation of training school to student is just this, that 
it gives him an opportunity to observe the application of the prin- 
ciples of the organization of subject-matter as applied to developing 
mind. This is its first and greatest function. It also gives the 
student the opportunity to get the feel of the thing, by trying the 
managing and teaching act. It is to be remembered that the 
thing he undertakes is to be as nearly in harmony with the actual 
thing that he will meet outside as is possible. To give him only 
a handful of pupils for whom he becomes a mere tutor, does 
not solve the problem and does not give him the needed training 
as schools are now constituted. He must teach more than one 
line and in more than one grade in order that he may see the real 
problem. His work will never be ideal while he teaches in a 
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training school. Here he is only learning the problem. He will 
meet with entirely new things in the real school outside, but by 
this application of the principles he has learned and observed 
skilled teachers using, he will be better fitted to cope with the real 
situation in the school outside. 

One purpose of the training school should be that of exhibiting 
the course of study. Localities will necessarily modify any course 
of study to some extent, but in general the course should be uni- 
form for the state. It will then be the function of a training 
school to lay before the student teachers the essential elements of 
such a course. The normal may give expert evidence along the 
lines of making courses, but it can hardly be its function to make 
the course. If this be attempted, its graduates will find them- 
selves still out of harmony with the community interests, for the 
mere ipse dixit of a normal school to a course is not going to estab- 
lish such a course for the schools of the state, nor should it do so. 
It would seem that the training school of the future would have 
more distinct work along this line than any other lines thus far 
discussed. Its function is to make clear the limitations and possi- 
bilities of the existing course. To do this it will be necessary for 
the student teacher to see more and to attempt more than the 
practice in one subject in one grade. Every man who has closely 
supervised work in the public schools knows that the greatest need 
of grade teachers is that of seeing the work of the grade below 
and the grade above at least, and better still of the entire course. 
When a supervisor finds a teacher who knows what the children 
have passed and to what they are expected to attain, such a super- 
visor knows that he has found an excellent teacher, other things 
being equal. Number sixty-four in the factory may do all right 
at his little piece of work, for there is management somewhere 
along the line that assembles all of these little pieces and thus 
perfects the machine. With the teacher it is not the same as with 
number sixty-four ; and it is to be sincerely hoped that the day will 
never come when schools and factories may be regarded as at all 
comparable in their operations. 

Finally, the all important thing is the relation of the training 
school of the future to the child. No public school has any excuse 
for existence save to aid the child to harmonize his will and his 
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very being to that higher will and being which constitutes the 
essence of the other institutions of civilized society. In other 
words, the philosophy of the matter may be stated in these terms 
already used by some one; viz., the school exists to institutionalize 
the child. The school does not exist to take the place of the home, 
but to assist the child to become a more efficient member of this 
institution. The school does not exist to take the place of the 
church, the business or social institutions, but to assist the child 
to more adequately take his place in these institutions and thus 
aid himself and his fellows. That the school does assume the 
duties of some of these institutions, or all of them at times, cannot 
be denied ; but every time it is compelled to do so, it cripples it- 
self, because it does so at the expense of some more direct duty 
of its own. If the above statements be in any considerable measure 
correct, then it follows that the training school must in the fullest 
sense fulfill this mission to the child; first of all for the child’s 
own sake, and then for the sake of the other child who will be 
more adequately trained, because this training school child has 
enabled some would-be teacher to realize the problems of teaching. 

The child of the training school must not be used for experi- 
mentation, he must not be practiced upon for the sake of prac- 
ticing. If we parallel the medical preparation again, we must 
realize that the state does not allow the patient to be carved just 
to show how carving may be done. If the medical student needs 
practice in carving, he must use dead bodies, not living. The 
expert or the student is allowed activity upon the patient only 
that the patient may be benefitted. It can hardly be conceived 
as possible that the state would allow patients to be taken off to 
little hospital rooms to be operated upon by the would-be doctor 
without his having first observed the process until there could be 
little uncertainty of the result, and not even then without the ex- 
pert being at hand. In some training schools it frequently hap- 
pens that children are sent off to little rooms to be practiced upon, 
without the expert at hand. In one case I have observed, the stu- 
dent teacher had in charge six boys and one girl whom she mar- 
shaled into a room remote from their schoolroom. Here she tried 
to learn the teaching act by stumbling through her work without 
any guidance save that her plan had been red-ink marked and she 
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was visited twice in fifteen recitations. On these visits the critic 
remained ten minutes each time. During the first week these boys 
littered the floor with paper wads and practiced all the smartness 
which sometimes makes a school training ground for states prison 
rather than life. What a woeful waste to student, to child, and to 
state! It would have been far more gain if this student 
had been asked to teach two lessons in the regular school- 
room under as nearly ordinary school conditions as possible and 
under the constant sympathetic guidance of the critic. The boys 
were settled by the possessor of the classroom, but he did no more 
than watch to see what the young woman learned about teaching. 
He found that so far as her attainment was concerned, it was time 
practically wasted and the state was cheated. 

The child of a training school more than of any other school 
needs the constant and daily direction of the expert. His course 
must be so supervised that his work be fully equal to that of the 
child who is in the best of grade schools. He must not be com- 
pensated for the loss which frequently comes to him by giving 
him a little extra in the way of folk dancing, gymnasium training, 
manual training, extra supplementary reading material or some 
other bait. The state owes him the same straightforward life that 
is obtained in the well conducted public school. The critic needs 
to be at hand to rectify the egregious blunders that may be made 
by the student teacher. As fully as possible must the child feel 
that between himself and the critic teacher there exists that bond 
which contributes the real interplay of life, resulting in the defi- 
nite molding of character. He must feel, in short, that he has 
a teacher and is not the lone chick of a dozen mothers. That all 
this is a great task goes without contradiction in any manner, but 
that it is possible is surely within the range of belief. 

The training school of the future will see to it, then, first of all, 
that the right of the child to the best possible training is con- 
served. Under no other consideration has such a school any 
right to ask for any child to enter its precincts. This school of the 
future will illustrate in the best possible manner the application 
of the course which has been approved for the schools of the state. 
The training school will likewise become the center of the normal 
school in a more complete sense than ever before, and this will be 
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done not by making all of the departments subservient to the 
ideas and wishes of one person whom conditions have placed at 
the head of such a training school, nor by making this principal, 
the mere servant or clerk of the departments, to work out their 
decrees. To do this it will not be necessary to enter upon the 
manufacture of courses. That the knowledge gained through 
this work will be valuable for courses is beyond question, but the 
chief function of the training school along this line must always 
remain the exemplification of the successful use of an approved 
course. The departments will gather much material, but the prin- 
cipal of the training school of the future will exhibit to the stu- 
dent teacher the very best work in presentation of consecutive 
subject-matter and the most skillful work in adapting this subject- 
matter to the child mind. When, through the observation and 
acquisition of subject-matter from the teacher’s standpoint, the 
student has acquired principles to apply, then this school will en- 
able him under the most helpful criticism to apply the principles. 
This application will render these principles more definite and 
more comprehensive to him. He will not be left to stumble about 
with a few children, in the hope that somehow, through the form- 
ality of meaningless lesson plans, or the mere act of stumbling, in 
presentation, he may acquire the art of the teaching act. He may 
be permitted fo teach a few lessons or many lessons, but he will be 
led to see the necessity of always studying the matter of adjusting 
subject-matter to developing mind. He will be led to enthusiasti- 
cally apply such principles as he possesses and to seek for more. 
He will be led to study the teaching act, and not be satisfied with 
the mere attaining of a passing mark through the teaching of one 
branch that he thinks he likes. 











Vitalizing the High School Course of Study 


SuperInTENDENT Epwin C. Broome, East Oranee, N. J. 


HERE has been considerable evidence during the 

last few years that either society is becoming dis- 

T satisfied with the high school or that the high school 

is becoming dissatisfied with society. Society com- 

mumcemene Plains that the high school is costing too much, 

that it expends a disproportionate degree of energy 

upon college preparation, that it does not prepare 

its pupils adequately for life careers, that the 

courses of study are not well adapted to the practical needs of 

the students, that the high school overworks conscientious stu- 

dents, that it makes a fetish of athletics, and that it encourages 

sccial distinctions which discourage the poor boy and girl and cre- 

ate an undemocratic atmosphere. The high school complains that 

society is becoming prejudiced against it, that society is not en- 

couraging its children to go to high school in sufficient numbers, 

or to remain through the course, that it sends its children to high 

school without serious purpose, that society is constantly finding 

fault with the high school instead of giving it encouragement and 

support. There is considerable truth in the contentions of both 
sides of the controversy. What are the facts? 

First, students are dropping out of the high schools in increas- 
ing numbers before finishing their courses. In 1906-1907, 71% 
of the students in public and private high schools in this country 
had dropped out before the senior vear; in 1907-08, 71 1-10%; 
in 1908-09, 70 6-10%; in 1909-10, 87 6-10%; in 1910-11, 
87% ; and in 1911-712, 86 6-10% failed to complete the full 
course. I have endeavored by questionnaires to students and 
principals, and by various other forms of inquiry to ascertain 
the causes of high school mortality. The causes are various and 
difficult to classify. The results of my inquiry seem to indicate 
that the following causes are the most important ones: 

(1). Economic conditions, such as financial necessity, and the 
pull of industry. 
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(2). The natural restlessness and unstable equilibrium which 
is characteristic of the adolescent age. 

(3). Uninspiring methods of teaching. 

(4). Traditional courses of study which fail to satisfy the 
personal needs of students. 

Ill-health and over strain are a very much smaller factor than 
some physicians, and a few sensational periodicals would have 
us believe. 

The first and second causes we are powerless to remedy. The 
third and fourth factors are within our control, It is my purpose 
here to discuss particularly the fourth, viz., courses of study. 

I have laid upon myself the duty of answering three questions: 
First, do prevailing high school courses need vitalization? Second, 
what is being done in progressive schools to meet this néed ? Third, 
what further can be done? As I understand it, vitalization means 
so ordering courses of study that the subject matter will appeal 
to students as having a vital relation to their life needs. One of 
the questionnaires above referred to revealed the fact that, of 
nearly one thousand first, second and third year students in three 
typical high schools, 58% had decided upon their future careers. 
Of these, only 48% could see that there was any relation between 
what they were studying and what they expected to do in life. I 
included in this 48% the replies of those who declared that the 
relation consisted only in the fact that their high school studies 
would prepare them for a higher institution. A similar inquiry, 
made four years ago, revealed the fact that of two hundred and 
forty-five seniors in six typical high schools in New York State 
who had made a decision as to their future careers, only 9 3-10% 
gave credit to their school courses for influencing their choice. 
This, and other evidence inclines me to believe that high school 
courses need vitalization. 

In recent years there has been much progress in this direction. 
The introduction of commercial courses, and other courses of a 
distinctly vocational trend has become common. The develop- 
ment of technical high schools, such as those of Newton, Spring- 
field, and Cleveland, and of the county agricultural high schools 
of the type found in the Central States, is familiar to all students 
of secondary education. In 1911-12, 25% of the high school 
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students in this country were engaged in practical courses,—com- 
mercial, technical, and manual training, agricultural, and in do- 
mestic economy. Various co-operative schemes, such as those in op- 
eration at Beverly and Fitchburg, Mass., and at Cincinnati, are 
likewise familiar. It is impossible to predict what effect these new- 
er developments will have upon the reduction of high school mor- 
tality, or upon restoring public confidence in high schools. There 
is a grave danger that the elaborately equipped technical high 
schoels may degenerate into mere preparatory schools for tech- 
nical colleges, or, like the old type manual training high schools, 
may over-emphasize manipulation and technical skill, at the ex- 
pense of industrial intelligence and vocational interest. 

A good beginning has been made toward the vitalization of 
secondary courses. Let me venture to suggest ways which will 
tend still further to enrich and vitalize high school courses. 

1. Extend still further the introduction of short, two-year, 
practical courses in vocational, business, and home-making sub- 
jects granting special diplomas for the successful completion of 
such courses. 

2. Except for students preparing for college and other higher 
institutions, omit all pure mathematics, pure science, and ancient 
languages, and teach modern languages by the “direct method.” 

3. In all cases, where the necessity of preparation for col- 
lege does not control, have all mathematics, science (excepting, 
possibly, an elementary course in general science), and drawing 
strictly ancillary to subjects which possess life motives; for ex- 
ample, geometry to mechanical drawing, mechanical drawing 
to shop work, free hand drawing to costume design, home fur- 
nishing, and illustrating, and biology, physics and chemistry: 
to home economics, sanitation, agriculture and horticulture. 

4. Give credit for work well done outside of school in music, 
applied arts, construction, home-making, and agriculture, some- 
what after the plan in operation at St. Cloud, Minnesota.* 

5. Co-ordinate more closely than is the present practice all 
related courses, and correlate practical English and history, in 
so far as possible, with practical subjects; for instance, commer- 
cial, industrial, agricultural and home-making subjects. 


* See City School Circular No. 28 of United States Bureau of Education. 
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6. Abolish all distinctive course names, such as classical, sci- 
entific, manual arts, and commercial; and require of all students 
a minimum of English, foreign language, general science, and 
history, and permit a free but organic choice among the remain- 
ing subjects. 

7. Give considerably more attention to vocational guidance 
so that students may decide earlier than at present upon their 
future careers, and adapt their courses accordingly. 

8. Enrich still further high school courses of study by the 
addition of courses in practical civics, child study (for girls), 
practical ethics, and printing, and greatly extend the use of mu- 
sic, the drama, and the dance as vital forces in education. 

9. My investigation into the influence of high school courses 
upon the choice of life work by students indicated that the par- 
ticular course pursued of the traditional courses—classical, sci- 
entific, general—made little difference in the determination of 
the choice of careers. Therefore it would seem necessary (1) to 
lay most emphasis upon studies which, in so far as can be de- 
termined, will function to a maximal degree in the life careers of 
the students; (2) to introduce material into all courses which 
will appeal to students as worth while; and (3) so to conduct 
courses and order teaching that the relation of high school courses 
to the life needs of the students will be definitely apparent to 
them. 

If the recommendations made in this paper are sound and 
practicable, three important steps will be necessary before they 
can be put into successful operation generally. First, in the in- 
terest of both financial and educational economy, all high schools 
should be converted into schools of the general type, and prefer- 
ably co-educational. Second, colleges should accept for admis- 
sion any high school course which has been well done in an ac- 
credited school. Third, uniform state courses of study, and uni- 
form state examinations, as tests of school efficiency, should be 


abolished. 
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The Attendance Officer, His Qualifications 
and Work 


By Wa. J. McCrerry, Worcester, Mass. 
qn FTE work of an attendance officer is a work of pre- 


vention. 
T He should be a man who loves children and who 
understands how to deal tactfully with them. 
He should be a man who thoroughly ‘believes in 
the value of an education. Many parents need to 
| be taught the importance of the school in the foun- 
dation for a successful life. Often the child needs 
to learn that his or her job is to go to school and to do a thing, 
not simply because he wishes to do it; to do a thing because it is 
right ; because it is the best thing to do. 

He should at all times be able to keep his mind open to facts, 
and to know when not to make hasty decisions; and should note 
the sentiments of life, but should not be sentimental. 

Then weighing the facts of the case carefully, he can by 
moral suasion, and a clear, concise explanation of the law, appeal 
to the best in the child and give him a word picture of the force 
of the law and its consequences to those who fail to heed its 
commands. 

To do this correctly, requires years of training and experience. 
There is needed a thorough knowledge of the laws of the state 
and locality relating to minors as well as to children of school 
age, giving special attention to the laws pertaining to school at- 
tendance and child labor. 

The following is the actual work in detail of an attendance 
officer in a New England manufacturing city. Its 150,000 in- 
habitants represent thirty-seven different nationalities. His field 
is the South side of the city of W— and the schools he visits 
contain approximately 7,000 children. His work is to visit 
the principal’s office in each building or set of buildings and to 
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obtain from the principal the names of the pupils whose absence 
or conduct require the attention of the attendance officer. These 
names are sent to the principal by the teachers who are teaching 
in the building or set of buildings over which this principal has 
direct supervision. 

During the school year beginning Sept. 9, 1912 and ending 
June 27, 1913, he made 1239 visits to school buildings. The 
total number of names of children reported to him for investi- 
gation was 2231. In his work of investigation he made 1881 
visits to the homes of the children. There he met the mother or 
the father or some one legally responsible for the child’s welfare. 

This meant going to the homes sometimes early in the morn- 
ing before the parent went to work, or calling at noon or at night 
if the difficulties of the case were such that only by a definite 
interview at a definite time could he get a definite settlement. 

These interviews with the parents and other investigations 
which were made, gave him’ the real cause of the child’s absence 
from school. These causes were carefully recorded day by day 
and at the end of the school year show the following interesting 
facts: 

A total of 799 cases were absent because the children them- 
selves were sick. This shows that sickness was the cause of 
31.3% of the 2,231 cases reported for the school year. 

2nd. He found that the parents keep the children from 
school to care for the sick in the home, or when extra work is to 
be done, or small children are to be cared for while the mother 
goes to the market or store to buy household supplies. The child 
is sometimes sent on errands and is late and is allowed to stay 
at home. These and similar excuses were the causes given for 
643 cases or 28.4% of the whole number where the children were 
kept at home by the parent. 

3rd. Change of residence is another cause of absence. Fre- 
quently a week, sometimes two weeks and more of the school 
work is lost when a family changes its residence without any 
request being made for a transfer. Often the neighbors do not 
know, or, if they do, will not tell the officer of the change of 
residence. This was the direct cause of 163 cases or 7.3% 
where the change of residence caused the absence of the child. 
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Now if we add the number of cases absent from sickness and 
those where the direct cause of absence is due to the parent with 
those of change of residence, we have the sum of 1596 or 69.9% 
of the whole number investigated. Here we have 69.9% of all 
cases where it is not reasonable to place much of the responsibil- 
ity for failure to attend school upon the children. These cases 
all require careful investigation, tact, patience, explanation and 
advice with definite action where necessary. 

Not behaving properly is another cause of trouble. Some chil- 
dren do not get on pleasantly in the school room, or on the play- 
ground, or while on the way to or from school. These cases all 
require careful attention. Misbehavior was the cause of 194 
eases or 8.7% of the total number investigated. When dealing 
with these children it is necessary to keep this always in mind, 
that it is the duty of all to get on cheerfully, pleasantly and 
helpfully with those about them. 

Tardiness is a fault of children from homes where things are 
seldom done on time. The tendency in these homes is to be up 
late at night and to get up late in the morning. Time enough 
is not allowed for the children to reach school. Parents and 
children are both to blame in these cases. The clocks in these 
homes are many times untruthful and the children are easily, 
and often willingly deceived by them. Children who are inter- 
ested in school life and who wish to be on time are seldom, if 
ever, late. Tardiness was the cause back of 137 cases or 6.1% 
of the entire number of cases reported. 

Children are influenced in a very large degree by environment. 
The attitude of the parents, the home surroundings, and the 
atmosphere in which they live. These all react upon the child. 

The loss of the daily connected links of information in the 
course of study place the child at a disadvantage. They get dis- 
couraged, and lose interest. Trouble in school and a failure of 
promotion leads to a wrong idea of the value of an education 
and a loss of respect for school authority. All these things lead 
to wilful truancy. 

Wilful truancy for the school year gave only 94 cases or 4.3% 
of the 2231 cases reported for the year. These 94 cases of 
truancy were by 73 children and not always from the poorest 
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homes, judging by the lack of material comforts and the neces- 
sities of life. 

Fifty-eight of the 73 children were reported but once. Some 
had been truant before being reported and some after being re- 
ported, but the principal or teacher was able to influence the child 
without the further aid of the attendance officer. 

Of those who were truant more than once, three left school 
and went to work, as the law allowed them to leave when 14 
years of age. In two cases where the mother was away working 
all day, this condition was changed and truancy ceased. 

One truant was sent to the training school. The mother of 
this truant was partially insane and later was placed in an in- 
. sane asylum. The father was away from early morning until 
late at night and the home influence and training was almost 
none at all. 

In four cases the father was dead and the mother needed the 
help and advice of the attendance officer in training her children. 
Two children were not handled wisely by their parents; kindness 
was what was needed, not severe whipping. Lack of clothing 
was the real cause of truancy in but one case. 

The attendance officer, the teacher and the principal, all work 
together in the school and the attendance officer is the connecting 
link between the school and the home, where his visits were fre- 
quent and his watchful eye detected any slackness in the home 
by the child or its parents, 

The real cause of wilful truancy is almost entirely poverty 
of character either in the child, his parents, or his teacher, and 
sometimes but not often in all three. Since the child is influ- 
enced to so great an extent by his inherited tendencies, by older 
people and by the environment of his home and the street, he 
needs at this time our best thought and best effort. 

Here the attendance officer needs to be charitable, to be lenient 
and courageous. By charity I mean being able to view matters 
from the standpoint of the offender; to get down where the child 
lives, and to think his thoughts after him. Leniency does not 
mean slackness either in morals or discipline. Those who deal 
much with little offenders learn to their great amazement that 
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they weigh chances and draw conclusions with a nicety that 
might well be the envy of far older people. 

Courage of a fine quality is often needed by the attendance 
officer; parents must be told their duty, and tact as well as 
courage is necessary to wait and say the right thing at the right 
time, and thus he is able to be helpful to both parent and child. 
Then if the forces of evil are winning and he sees that he is 
losing his grip he must have the courage to promptly take steps 
to place the child where he will learn that he must obey proper 
authority. 

Firmness, tempered with kindness, always allays antagonism 
and both the attitude and words of the attendance officer should 
be of such a forceful character that they arouse pride, ambition, 
and a determination on the part of the child and its parents, that 
they can and will do the right thing. 





One Hundred Plus in the Reading Book 


By Carouine Grirrin, New York Ciry. 


mms NT A dam’s fall, 
We sinnéd all”, 
| droned out the school children in the days when 
the old New England Primer occupied the throne 


in Reading Book Land. And so far as the con- 
tent of reading books is concerned, those in 
authority have been continuing to “sin” ever since 


that worthy sentiment was promulgated for the 
earnest consideration of the sons and daughters of Puritan New 
England. Little folks in those days probably were not at heart 
so very different from the children of the present generation, 
but they were taught “to be seen, and not heard,” so if they did 
not really enjoy those strictly ethical sentiments, they kept their 
opinions to themselves. 

When the children had become weary of continued perusal 
and repetition of the two-line rhymes, they turned to the “a-b, 
abs”: 

a-b, ab, 

b-a-b, bab, 
c-a-b, cab, 
d-a-b, dab, etc. 

Further on in the little book,—which had at least the merit 
of being small enough and light enough, not to tire the arm and 
hand that held it,—came the stories. They were fables and ethi- 
cal tales, in all of which the Haec fabula docet was the most con- 
spicuous part. The New England Primer was intended to teach 
children two things: To read, and the lesson, “Be good and you 
will be happy,” or at least, “you will get to Heaven some time, 
which is far more important.” 

Those of us who have examined the quaint little Primer will 
never forget the pictures illustrating “Adam’s fall” and the other 
rhymes and stories, which were quite as crude as the accompany- 
ing text. 
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A pretty poor reader, we should call it today. Yet our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers really learned to read from it, with the 
aid of a little stimulation from ferule or rattan; and crude as it 
was as compared with the readers of today, it was a great advance 
over its predecessor, the Horn Book, the latter consisting princi- 
pally of the alphabet and the Lord’s Prayer. It is worthy of note, 
too, that the New England Primer contained the germ of what is to 
be found in the best readers of today—the rhyme, the picture, 
the phonic list, and the story. The element that was lacking 
was interest. 

In a later development, the reading book paid less attention 
to the rhyme and story, but spread out the “a-b, abs” into 
sentences : 


The fat cat sat on the mat. 

Was the fat cat-on the mat? 

Yes, the fat cat was on the mat. 
Run, fat cat, run! 


With this also there was the accompanying picture,—but what 
awful caricatures of dogs and cats and children illustrated those 
fat “cat stories.” I shall never forget, in a primer that was 
pored over by myself and my sisters until it was literally in 
shreds, the excruciating pictures illustrating stories beginning, 
“This girl is tall and thin,” and “This boy is short and fat.” 

The element of interest was as yet woefully lacking, and 
thoughtful teachers came to realize that it was time for a further 
reform in the reading books. The story was therefore made the 
bases, and the phonic association of words was dropped. .The 
sight word method was the result. Each word was learned for 
itself, and the words cat and mat were not associated in the 
child’s mind in any different way from turkey and hen. In those 
days,—not so long ago but that many primers still in use are 
based on the sight-word plan, teachers were all “child-studying”, 
to determine whether 350 or 500 words was the limit of a child’s 
capacity of attainment in the first year of school life. This was 
a period of simple word memorization. No wonder it became a 
tradition that learning to read was one of the most difficult at- 
tainments of a lifetime! No wonder “a boy’s thoughts” were 
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“long, long thoughts,” with regard to that (to him) almost in- 


surmountable task of learning to read! 

Then came Dr. Edward Ward of Brooklyn and his phonic 
plan,—a plan which has revolutionized the teaching of reading. 
I have often wondered if something of his inspiration might not 
have been the result of a philosophic, logical mind coming in 
contact with the “a-b, abs” of the old New England Primer. 
The phonies had been there before, but he it was who combined 
and arranged them into families and phonic lists, and I believe 
the study of phonies as an aid to the study of words will always 
remain a part of learning to read. Dr. Ward needs no other or 
better monument. The children may well rise up and call him 
blessed for what he has done for them. 





But a mistake was made again, in the Ward readers. The 
stories were based on the phonic words. An attempt was made to 
write stories that should be interesting to children, within the 
boundaries of such limitations. Its impossibility the results 
proved. The stories contained the phonic lists but though chil- 
dren learned to read, they disliked the whole process. The stories 


did not appeal. What should have been a daily joy, proved a 


daily sorrow. 

Again the pendulum swung to the other side. Teachers 
realized once more, that children must be interested or only 
partial success was possible. Lessons and stories were worked 
out, based on Mother Goose and other simple rhymes. The chil- 
dren learned the rhymes with fatal ease. They learned the 
rhymes, it is true, but they did not learn to read. 

In the olden days, people took it for granted that half the world 
must either die of smallpox, or go through life disfigured with the 
unpleasant marks of the dread disease. A man discovered the 
simple process of inoculation known as vaccination, and presto, 
change! Smallpox was no longer a menace. 

Of the making of readers there was no end—most of the re- 
sultant books failing more or less completely of their purpose ; 
and the best of them being far from perfect. 

It was left to two bright teachers in the New York City schools, 
who had tried every known method of teaching reading, to hit 
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upon the happy plan of combining the best features of all the 
methods. The result is the Story Hour Readers. 

The germ of the perfect school reader, which was found in the 
New England Primer, has developed and come to fruition in the 
Story Hour Readers. The older book contained in embryo, the 
rhyme, the picture, the phonic list, and the story. The Story 
Hour method has all these and more. 

The Mother Goose rhyme is made the basis. The rhyme is re- 
peated, sung, and dramatized. From it are developed the lists 
of phonic words, and these are printed separately on large cards. 
Groups of the words found in the rhymes are identified by the 
children in the book, on the blackboard, and on perception cards, 
until the little folks are familiar, not with isolated words alone, 
but ‘vith words as related to each other. 

Tle rhymes are made the basis also of most delightful stories, 
and from these again are taken phonic word groups, while on the 
pictorial side the Story Hour Readers have set a new standard for 
school-book illustration. 

The development of illustration generally in book and maga- 
zine, has been remarkable in recent years. But people have 
been of the opinion that “any old thing” would do for a school 
book. The makers of the Story Hour Readers decided that it 
wouldn’t, and as a result some of the best living illustrators of 
children’s stories have done their finest work for these books. 
Children are so carried away with the pictures that they are 
determined to learn to’ read the stories about those delightful 
dancing cups and saucers, tin soldiers a-marching, white rab- 
bits, and the laughing goats. 

Many more than the traditional 350 words are learned in the 
first year by the Story Hour method, although the complete 
mastery of every word in the first book is not even attempted. 
Older people do not expect to remember every word of a book 
they have read. Why should this be expected of a child? Grown- 
up people are contented if they retain the plot of the story, or 
the main thought of the argument: and it is mastery of thought 
that is the purpose of these Readers. There is no danger that 
children will be able to read the Story Hour Readers upside down 
as well as right side up. 
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The reading problem has been solved. Learning to read has 
been made a joy, and every child can learn to read by a simple 
process. Every teacher, and not alone the specially gifted teacher, 
can teach children to read, for the right method makes this 
possible. 

The Story Hour method gives pupils the right start along the 
road to the place where they will later be able to sing, from the 
depths of their hearts, the words of the Old English song, 


“Oh for a booke and a shadie nooke, 

Eyther in doore or out; 

With the grene leaves whispering overhede, 
Or the streete eryes all about. 

Where I maie reade all at my ease, 

Both of the newe and olde; 

For a jollie goode booke whereon to looke, 

Is better to me than golde.” 


PFs, 
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The Organization of Education 
By Freprric W. Sanpreks 
(Continued from Education for May) 


$3. Tue Etementary Department, INTERMEDIATE 
DeErPaRTMENT, OR Scuoot or Boyrnoop anp 


GirLHoop PRopErR. 


A. Gernerat View. In this department of school life all the 
required work should be done during school hours, except a 
limited amount of gathering material and of individual observa- 
tion in nature study and perhaps also in the study of human occu- 
pations and institutions. There may, however, be a considerable 
amount of optional reading and composition work, and once or 
twice a year in the later years of the course the teacher might re- 
quire the preparation of a composition out of school. 

Speaking of this period—the period of boyhood and girl- 
hood proper, as distinguished from the preceding stage of child- 
hood—Bryan in the work previously cited says: “The child is 
not simply his former self grown larger, but is in many ways an 
altogether different being.” “This is the period of endurance and 
of codrdination mental and physical, and mental with physical, 
the time for the storing up of reserve power and the establishment 
of automatisms” [Italics mine]. The students of this period 
of development generally agree that it is a period of fair strength 
and codrdination and exceptional plasticity of tissue, muscular 
and neural. Hence it is the time for mental drill and practise, 
and for physical drill and practise so far as the resultant physi- 
cal development and training will not be lost by reason of the 
very considerable muscular and neural changes taking place at 
and after pubescence. 

Bryan does well to remind us that attention brings interest 
as truly as interest brings attention, and therefore he advises 
that the attention of boys and girls at this stage of development 
be directed to “those things which serve as the alphabets of 
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formal school work” [TI should prefer to say, the alphabets of 
the universal (7. e., universally needed) arts of civilization], even 
though at times their interest in some lines must be induced by 
attention to them. As to the ease with which this attention may 
be gained and held, he wisely says that “if the time given to 
reading before the child was seven years of age were given to 
real things in which he has a lively interest . . . it would bring 
such a fund of information and interest to the reading work at 
nine years of age that the problem of method in teaching reading 
would practically solve itself.” 

B. Curricutum. In this stage of school life there should be a 
fairly systematic study of :— 

1. Reckoning or “Mathematics’.—The bulk of the work in 
mathematics should doubtless be what is designated as arithmetic 
proper, but in connection with this and with the manual training, 
drawing and geography, the elements of concrete geometry would 
be learned, and I incline to the belief that before the expiration 
of this period of school life there should be at least so much al- 
gebra introduced as to give the boy or girl the idea of dealing 
with generalized quantities, or, in other words, with literal sym- 
bols.* It is not necessary that this should be taught under the 
name of “algebra”; it may well be presented simply as one aspect 
of elementary mathematics. 

To maintain such an elasticity throughout the whole school 
system as to make it adaptable to the needs of all classes of school 
children, however irregular special circumstances may compel 
them to be in their attendance; to make it possible for any boy 
at any given stage in his boyhood to find his proper place in the 
school without primary reference to certain definite attainments 
in school lore, and to enable him to leave the school at any time 
that he may be compelled to do so, with an education relatively 
complete in reference to his then stage of development, and 
fitting him to make the most of life with the equipment thus far 
attained,—it seems to me very desirable that the arithmetic should 
be taught in what is sometimes called the “concentric circle” man- 


* This is done in Germany, and in a number of the best schools, where math- 
ematics, rather than ‘arithmetic’, is the subject of study, the elements of 
arithmetic, geometry and algebra are all acquired simply and naturally in the 
lower grades. 
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ner,* the fundamental principles being early learned in and 
through their simplest applications and repeated again and again 
with increasingly difficult applications. It has been shown in 
the better primary schools that the principles of fractions may 
be used in their application to simple concrete cases long before 
the pupil has learned the symbols for fractions or knows that he 
knows anything about fractions. Does not all work in division, 
indeed, when intelligently done and not worked merely in ac- 
cordance with a rule learned by rote, constitute work in fractions ? 

Finally, let it be said that just so much of mathematics should 
be learned by each individual pupil, within this period of school 
life, as he can learn without undue effort. There should be no 
fixed requirement of knowledge for graduation from this depart- 
ment of the school, and no driving or overwork for slow or dull 
pupils. 

2. Language (Oral speech and its written and printed sym- 
bols).—Writing should of course be systematically practised, and 
the use of the vernacular—oral and written composition, reading 
and spelling—should be a constant part of the work in this school. 
In spelling a select list of a few hundred difficult or especially 
irregular words belonging to the everydayt+ vocabulary of life 
should be learned, in addition to the incidental learning of spell- 
ing in connection with reading and writing. In the latter part of 
the course the elements} of grammar should be brought to the 
consciousness of the boy and girl (in which work the study of 
another modern language than the vernacular would assist) ; and 
I am inclined to think that some notion of comparative philology 
might be given either by the foreign-language teacher or by the 
class-teacher in connection with the work in history and English, 
but this is doubtful. There should of course be systematic de- 
velopment in the language work, and the cultivation of a knowl- 
edge of and love for literature should be a conscious aim on the 
part of the teacher. Yet, throughout, the language work should 


thi * Frank Hall’s School Arithmetic is one in which the subject is presented in 
S way. 
+ Why should the child spend his time learning to spell such words as 
phthysic? In forty years of a somewhat wide experience of life, as teacher, law- 
er, journalist, etc., I have never had any occasion to use the word except as 
am using it now. 

t It seems to me highly unwise to trouble the child with minutiae, to set 
him, for instance, to distinguish nicely between adverbial and adjective modi- 
fiers in cases as to which it is often difficult for specialists in grammar to agree, 
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be coordinated with, and by the teacher consciously made a part 
of, the history, geography and nature study, as indeed of every 
study in the school. 

This is the golden age for the practical acquirement of a for- 
eign language, and wherever possible at least one modern lan- 
guage should be pursued by the conversational method throughout 
this department of the school. In the case of pupils who are later 
to study several foreign languages, I would prefer French,* both 
because the difficulties in its pronunciation are best mastered at 
this age and because the simplicity of its grammar would make 
its mastery easier than that of a more elaborately inflected lan- 
guage, and would thus bring to the boy or girl the stimulus of suc- 
cess and give him greater confidence in himself generally and 
especially in his ability to learn a foreign language. 

3. The Economic and Cultural Development of Mankind, or 
“History.” —The history of the elementary department should not 
treat merely of the life and institutions of the aborigines of Amer- 
ica and of so much of the recent development of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization as happened to be transferred a few generations ago 
to the American continent, but should treat of the general de- 
velopment of human society and culture, and especially of eco- 
nomic development, which would make the most natural center 
of interest from which to gain some intelligent information as 
to the development of art and science and the accompanying 
changes in social, political and religious institutions that have 
taken place as men have risen from savagery and barbarism to 
civilization. In other words, the eonventional study of history 
should in the elementary department be replaced by such a study 
of the social life of man—economic, political, religious and 
esthetic—as shall tend to make the complex machinery of mod- 
ern civilization comprehensible to the boy and girl by reference 
to the simpler life of a lower stage of human development out of 
which all modern civilization (of which whole our American civ- 
ilization is but one of the parts) has developed. The natural 
sympathy of the pre-adolescent child of civilization for the man- 
ner of life of less highly developed human societies, suggests 


* Today, in a great number of American communities, Spanish would 
be the most advisable foreign language for the public schools. 
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the best and most effective way of giving the child an insight 
into the real significance of history, inasmuch as it affords a 
way of approaching the subject that is full of interest for him, 
and even of delight, in proportion as he is encouraged to act 
out and live again in some measure the history of the race.* 

In connection with the study of geography the story of the 
formation of the principal modern national states might be given 
to the boys and girls in a very few words, and of course the story 
of the United States and of the boys and girls’ home community 
would be treated more fully than other parts of history. The 
work in history would naturally bring about an interest in civics. 

Throughout the elementary study of history, biography might 
well play a large part, but it certainly should not be the ex- 
clusive method of approaching the subject. Geography and the 
various arts of expression—modeling in sand and clay, basket 
work and weaving, wood and perhaps a little metal work, brush 
and pencil work, and of course literature—should all make their 
contribution to the study of human development (which I take 
to be the meaning of history) as should also individual and class 
excursions. 

4. Geography (physical, political and commercial) ,—never 
losing sight of the close connection of this subject with nature 
study in general, on the one hand, and with human economics, or 
history, on the other. 

5. Nature Study, er Elementary Science,—in which it would 
be well to keep in mind the associations of the subject with geo- 
graphy, as well as to do what can be done to lead the child to the 
gradual realization that all human civilization so far attained 
rests upon the partial understanding of nature and the applica- 
tion of natural forces. After saying this, I need hardly say that, 
notwithstanding the advocacy of the opposite view by such a 
competent guide to nature study as Professor Hodges of Clark 
University, I have the strongest conviction that the elementary 
facts of physics and chemistry, and not merely the study of 
plants and animals, should constitute a part of the nature study 
of the elementary department. 

* The elementary school forming a part of the University of Chicago’s School 


of Education has given the most successful illustration of this method of teach- 
ing history that is known to me. 
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6. Art and Manual Training.—Modeling in sand and clay, 
brush work (with and without color) and pencil work, wood 
work, weaving or basket work, and vocal music should be pur- 
sued by all; and to these other manual arts might be added if 
convenient, while in the latter part of the course elementary 
metal work for boys might, and training in the domestic arts 
(housekeeping, cooking and sewing) for the girls, should be pro- 
vided. 

It is to be remembered that the arts of writing and reading 
have already been mentioned under the heading Language, and 
that the boys and girls would gain an introduction to a number of 
the practical arts of life through their study of social economics, 
or “history”, and their nature study (I have in mind such arts 
as gardening and simple cookery). But I have made a special 
heading of art and manual training because there should be a 
special time set apart for systematic training of the hand and 
eye in codperation, and for similar training in singing and the 
elements of music. 

Last, but by no means least,— 

7. Physical Culture should constitute a regular part of the 
work of the school; and in connection with this branch especially, 
which should if possible be under the supervision of a skilled 
physician trained for the work of a physical director and health 
officer, every effort should be made to study the individual needs 
of the boys and girls and to train them in healthful and cleanly 
habits. 

©. Usvat Darty Program. I shall finish this section by sug- 
gesting a daily program for the elementary department. Those 
who advocate for the elementary school manual training, physical 
culture, nature study and the study of the fundamental arts 
and institutions of human society,—what the Germans call the 
Realien, or subjects of actual human interest, and what the 
conservatives call the fads,—are continually being asked how 
these things can be taught without crowding out the all-import- 
three R’s; and while a partial answer to this is that the modern 
educator is constantly giving the child training in language and 
number work incidental to his study of the things that are of in- 
terest to him in nature and human society, it is desirable to show, 
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in addition to this, that ample time can be set aside for specific 
drill in the three R’s, the alphabet of scholarship, without ex- 
cluding the subjects of actual human interest and the training of 
the mind and body for a ready response to the demands of a 
large, free, beautiful life. Another reason for suggesting a daily 
program is to show how conveniently the work of the general 
class teacher and that of special teachers for music and other 
forms of art, manual training, physical culture and foreign lan- 
guage can be arranged, so that, in the case of a fairly large and 
well-to-do school community that can afford to have these special 
branches taught by special teachers, all the work of the general 
class teacher could be done in the morning, leaving the children 
the afternoon for work with the special teachers. If, however, 
the school authorities should feel that they could not afford to 
pay teachers for but half a day’s work, the program I have sug- 
gested is so far reversible that class-teacher X might carry out 
with class A the program as proposed herein for the morning 
session, and then in the afternoon repeat with Class B the pro- 
gram set forth for the morning, of course with the omission of the 
opening exercises; class B having taken in the forenoon with the 
special teachers the work which class A will do, according to the 
program set forth, in the afternoon. Of course the order of the 
subjects in the session taught by special teachers would naturally 
be changed for the different classes—class A, for instance, taking 
the program as set forth, while the next class might give the first 
period to French, take the second period for physical culture, 
etc.—so as to enable the same teacher to take three or four 
classes in turn. But on the other hand the order of exercises 
for the session taught by the general class teacher (the “morning 
session,” as it appears below) should preferably be followed by 
all classes throughout the whole school, so that, in case any pupil 
should in some particular subject be very much behind or ahead 
of his classmates, he could take that subject with a class below 
or above that in which the rest of his work were done. The con- 
venience of a uniform program throughout the school system for 
such a case as I have mentioned and for others which may 
oceur to the reader, is obvious, but this program should not be- 
come a straight-jacket for the teacher, to be followed to the 
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letter at any cost; it should merely be the usual thing. Freedom 
on the part of the teacher in the execution of the general pur- 
pose of the school should be encouraged, and she might not in- 
frequently find it advantageous to give all or the greater part of 
the session to an excursion into the woods or ‘fields, or to a visit 
to some industrial establishment, or to work in the school garden, 
or indeed she might find that with a certain class more time should 
be given to reading and less to arithmetic than the program 
provided for. In all such cases she should be free to use her own 
judgment, of course consulting her principal or other supervisor 
with regard to any considerable variation from the standard 
program and of course being responsible for the results of such 
changes as she might introduce. In general it may be said that 
the program, as well as the curriculum itself, should not be an 
iron-bound groove, or track, within which the teacher must travel 
without a hair’s breadth turn to right or left, but it should rather 
be a cleared path along which she would generally be helped by 
moving. It should exist, not to cabin, crib, confine teachers and 
children, but to help them. 

It will be observed that all the work of the school except the 
art work, manual training, physical culture, foreign language, 
and elective work, can be given in the morning session; but I 
think that an afternoon session having a maximum length of two 
hours and a half is not at all too much, especially when it is borne 
in mind that the plan contemplates no required home work. For 
boys and girls between eight or nine and thirteen, five hours and a 
half a day of interesting school work is not too much; and I am in- 
clined to think that much less would be a serious loss to them. It 
must be remembered that of this five hours and a half, only two 
hours and twenty minutes in the morning session and thirty-five 
minutes in the afternoon are given to mental, as distinct from 
physical training; the rest of the time is taken up by recess and 
intermissions, physical culture, manual training and art work. 
As to the nearly three hours a day given to mental training and 
instruction, the class teacher might not give much more than 
half the time to class or group recitation from the same group of 
children; the rest of the time being devoted to study, either by 
the class as a whole or by that part of it which spent the other 
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moiety of the time in recitation. Of course I do not mean by 
thus distinguishing study and recitation that the class exercise 
or recitation should be a mere examination by the teacher of the 
boys and girls’ acquisition; it should be primarily, I am in- 
clined to think, the opportunity for the teacher to help the chil- 
dren to a proper appreciation of the matter in hand. If in a 
given subject the teacher had not divided the children into groups 
for recitation, she could spend that part of the time not used for 
a class exercise in individual work with different pupils, the 
others meanwhile studying. If the class were large she would 
probably have with her, part of the time at least, an assistant 
teacher, or training-school cadet, who would be doing individual 
work with members of those groups not at the time engaged in a 
class or group recitation. I have suggested a noon recess of 
two hours, and I think that this would normally be best for both 
pupils and teachers; especially when it is remembered that the 
school is not to be (as in the past it has too largely been) a place 
in which the child is to receive drill in the three R’s and acquire 
a limited amount of information as to geagraphy and a few other 
facts; but that it is the child’s opportunity, his most favorable 
opportunity, for preparing himself to play an intelligent, a use- 
ful and happy part in the natural and social environment in 
which his life exists. He should do this in a somewhat leisurely 
way, without undue haste, and should “live by the way.” “Keeping 
in” should be strictly prohibited at noon, and should only be al- 
lowed in the afternoon, if it should play any part at all in school 
life, in such exceptional cases as deliberate refusal on the part of 
the pupil to make any attempt to do his work at the proper time, 
or as a punishment for malicious interference with the work of 
the school. In such cases, the teachers of the different classes 
could take turns in staying after school with pupils, so that no 
teacher would have to remain often. Of course the length of the 
noon recess would have to be determined by local conditions, but 
the initial prejudice of teachers and pupils in favor of a short 
recess, so as to make the free part of the afternoon longer, should 
not be given too much weight. A long, quiet noon recess, making 
a real break in the day, would be of more value than forty-five 
minutes gained in the afternoon by rushing through the day. 
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Attention should perhaps be called to the fact that, although 
the system proposed has so far assumed that there would be 
special teachers for all of the subjects assigned to the afternoon 
session, yet all of the work but the foreign language could be 
given by the class teacher if properly trained in a good, modern 
normal school. In case there were no special teachers (as would 
probably be the case in most of our smaller communities) the 
modern language would doubtless be omitted from the school 
curriculum and the time set apart for it might be devoted to 
study by the class and individual assistance by the teacher. 

In practice it would probably be well to dismiss most of the 
children at the end of the third afternoon period; for any 
additional work that might be elected—whether in music, a sec- 
ond foreign language, dancing, drawing or painting, manual 
training or whatever else it might be—would be more likely in 
most communities to be taken privately than in school. Provision 
for such outside work seems to me to be a matter of great im- 
portance; one of the most serious defects of our school system 
today being that it so fills up the time of the child as to leave 
no opportunity for the cultivation of a special talent. As a re- 
sult of this the musically or otherwise artistically gifted child 
is too often driven to forfeit a general education for the sake of 
properly cultivating his talent. To return to the use to be made 
in school of the fourth afternoon period, I would suggest that it 
would be well to divide the class into several groups, each one of 
which would remain in school the fourth afternoon period at 
least once a week, to receive individual help from the teacher 
or to study under her supervision. 

Turning now to the program itself, I would explain that where 
the subject is not repeated five times a week the figure in paren- 
thesis after the name of the subject indicates the number of times 
a week it appears in the daily order of exercises. Where two 
or more subjects are grouped together, a + sign indicates the 
desirability of devoting to the subject at least the number of 
hours stated and perhaps more, while a — sign ‘indicates that 
the number of hours stated is a maximum, which might be 
lessened. 
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Datty Program ror ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 


Morning Session, 9—12 A. M. 


A. M. Minutes 
9.00 Opening Exercises and Singing, 15 
9.15 Reckoning and Mathematics 35 
9.50 Intermission (brief), 5 

_ 9.55 Writing (3) and Spelling (2), 35 
10.30 Intermission (longer) 15 
10.45 Development of Civilization, or History (3— 

and Geography and Nature Study (2+), 35 

11.20 Intermission (brief) 5 
11.25 Reading (4 at first, 2 later), Composition (1+-) 

and Grammar (last two years, 2), 35 


Afternoon Session, 2—4.30 P. M. 
2.00 Manual Training (2), Drawing (2), & Music (1), 3: 
2.35 Intermission (brief), 


ou 


5 
2.40 Manual Training, cont’d (2), A Modern language 
or period for study and individual help from 
teacher (3), 35 
3.15 Intermission (brief), 5 
3.20 Physical Culture, 35 
3.55 Intermission (brief), 5 
4.00 Optional Elective (4—) and Period for individ- 
ual help from teacher (1+) 30 


Note.—It may seem unnecessary, if not absurd, to have the 
usual five-minute intermission before and after the period for 
physical culture but, aside from every other consideration, it 
is to be remembered that where there are special teachers the 
program as above set forth can only be that of one of the classes ; 
the second class must take the afternoon subjects in a different 
order; the third in a still different order; hence the necessity 
for arranging the program so that a brief intermission shall 
follow every class period. Of course in case the subjects sched- 
uled for the morning session are given in the afternoon, the ne- 
cessity for the five-minute intermission at the end of every 
period but the last becomes still more evident. 





Amateur Sonneteers 
Marion 8S. Corr, Provivence, R. LI. 


mE T’ i; very true that neither teacher nor pupil knows 
what can be done until the attempt is made. It is 
| a corollary of that proposition that only faith will 
or can accomplish the results desired—if the goal 
mee be high. 

This is proved in nothing more than in English 
work of all kinds—in letter-writing, in composi- 
tion, in the appreciation and love of literature— 
of both prose and poetry. 

Does it seem that poets are not with us in our classes? Per- 
haps they are not, but the poetic instinct and feeling are, as all will 
agree,—even though they are hidden under bashfulness and self- 
consciousness ¢ 

And I believe— 

Given a teacher who has or has had poetic longings (and what 
English teacher has not?) and who likes to scribble; given faith 
and some alert pupils—we will secure verses. Our pupils may 
never be great poets, but they can learn to appreciate keenly by 
knowing the “How.” 

In studying metre, it occurred to me that I would explain, at 
some length, the sonnet structure in which I was then much in- 
terested. The rhyme scheme was given, the divisions of the son- 
net indicated, and three weeks given in which to await results. 

The following were written by girls of fourteen and fifteen: 


The Christ Child’s Birth 


One wintry night when snow was on the ground, 
Three wise men from the East gazed at a star 

In mystic adoration. And a sound 

Came from the heavens, and echoed near and far, 
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Of angel voices singing loud and clear, 

“Peace to the earth, good-will to all mankind.” 
The wise men wondered and were filled with fear, 
The radiance streaming down their eyes did blind. 
Why gazed these wise men at the star so bright ? 
Why sang the angels thus, both one and all? 
Because the Christ was born this snowy night, 
The King of Kings lay in an oxen stall. 

So let us now our carols sweetly sing, 

In deepest worship, to the Infant King. 


Christmas Night 


The sky is covered with a radiance bright, 

And from the heavens there sounds sweet music clear— 
The shepherds on the hill-tops quake with fear: 
With awe they read that brilliant, shining light 
As but a signal for their instant flight. 

And now these words the herdsmen plainly hear 
Before the angel singers disappear, 

“Rejoice, ye all, the Christ is born this night.” 
And soon throughout the land around the hills 
Is passed the message which the angels bring, 
And with great joy each happy heart it fills— 
The world has now its Saviour and its King. 
Then may this song be told ’til time shall end 
And with the Christmas spirit ever blend. 





Medical Inspection in the Schools 
The Children’s Point of View 


Samvuet C. Linp, Mepicat Inspector IN THE CLEVELAND, 


Ouro, Pusitic ScHoozs, 


LTHOUGH medical inspection of school children 
has existed for many years, and much has been 
A written by educators and physicians on this sub- 
ject, we are at a loss to find anything which gives 
the children’s opinion of the value and purpose of 
: ; medical inspection. It occurred to me that it 
might be both interesting and instructive if, in 
a small way, some information could be obtained 
on this point, so with the kindly co-operation of the principals 
of the several schools under my supervision, a start was made. 
Just how to proceed was a problem, and after careful considera- 
tion I came to the conclusion that the most reliable way to ob- 
tain the desired information would be through compositions 
written by the eighth grades, in which they would express them- 
selves on this topic. It seemed unwise to present such a difficult 
subject to the lower grades, because we must admit that medical 
inspection as a composition is somewhat beyond the scope of 
most children. In these themes the children were asked to state 
their opinion of medical inspection, the reason for such super- 
vision, or if opposed, the grounds for their objection, and to tell 
what their parents thought. The teachers refrained from influ- 
encing their pupils in any way. In all 169 papers were pre- 
pared, and then began the task of interpreting and drawing hon- 
est conclusions from these essays. 

The difficulty of analysis is great. To make a correct sum- 
mary is a matter of judgment, and having reached certain con- 
clusions we must ask ourselves, first, how much significance can 
be given the children’s opinion, and secondly, to what extent are 
these opinions generally applicable? To the last question I may 
say that the district in which these children live is an average 
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community of a large American city.- The people are not rich, 
neither are any except a few, very poor. They are an honest, 
hard-working type. Their incomes allow no needless expendi- 
tures. At times the mother must work to aid the father. Again 
a goodly proportion of the children are of foreign-born parents. 
Hence, if we accept these children as being the average of a large 
American city, their opinions expressed in the compositions have 
a rather broad application. In answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion, I may say that the limited material admits of no fast con- 
clusions and that this report is not made with such intention, 
but because it may prove interesting and instructive to those con- 
cerned with the welfare of school children. 

Of the 169 papers analysed, 101 contain a definite statement 
that the writer is in favor of medical inspection; 65 make no di- 
rect expression but without exception have no statement which 
can be interpreted as indicating that the child is opposed to medi- 
cal inspection ; under a liberal classification they could be added 
to the 101 in which an opinion is given. Three are against medi- 
cal inspection, and are opposed to it because the family physician 
differed with the school physician in regard to the necessity of 
having certain defects corrected. Sixty children stated their par- 
ent’s opinion, and except for these, all favored medical inspec- 
tion as carried out in the Cleveland schools. Those who 
opposed, held that no necessity existed, since the parents should 
look after the health of their children. Thus we see that the vast 
majority of the children and their parents are in sympathy with 
medical inspection, and believe that it is worth while. 

Now having reached a conclusion, let us examine the founda- 
tion on which it rests. A certain distinguished educator once said 
that it is not so much the conclusion which a freshman reaches 
as his method of arriving at the conclusion which is of interest, 
and this is doubly true in regard to these reports. 

A consideration of why the children favor medical inspection 
involves a review of the various reasons given for its establish- 
ment. The number of different reasons advanced admits of no 
simple tabulation. Rather must we attempt a composite picture, 
as it were, in which all these essays are shown. After reading 
and re-reading the compositions one thought forms itself and 
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stands out beyond all others, Almost without exception the chil- 
dren understand that. medical inspection exists for their own 
benefit and good. They recognize it as an outgrowth of a desire 
to help them. After this comes a second thought which we may 
describe as an aim to help the community ;.a number see that the 
results coming from medical inspection are not confined to the 
school population alone but extend throughout the whole district. 
And you ask on what basis I rest two such broad conclusions. You 
question whether eighth grade children can so express themselves 
in short compositions as to warrant these two deductions. A 
more minute analysis of the papers may make this clear. 

A few quotations from the various pupils will show that they 
consider medical inspection beneficial to themselves and in what 
respects they gain. 

“This work is done to preserve the health of the children.” 

“Tt teaches children to care for their genera] health.” 

“After a child is looked after he seems to understand that he 
ought to take more care of himself.” 

“There are many things which we do not know which we have 
found out from the doctor.” 

“Maybe if a child is poor in his work it is on account of these 
ailments.” 

I could give many other excerpts from the papers expressing 
similar thoughts. A number of children mention the fact that 
injuries occurring during school hours have been cared for at 
this time. Others tell of improvement in general well-being 
after following the advice of the school doctor, and as mentioned, 
many of these are classified among the 65 papers in which no 
opinion was expressed. 

That the good resulting from medical supervision is not con- 
fined to the immediate schoo] population is shown by the fol- 
lowing: 

“Saves trouble in after years.” 

“Medical inspection in the schools is a fine thing. It means a 
generation of healthy instead of defective men and women.” 

“Tt brings parents into consideration of the health of their 
children.” 

Furthermore, 28 children say that medical inspection is of 
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value in limiting the spread of contagious diseases. A few real- 
ize disease is apt to be more prevalent in crowded than in less 
densely populated districts. To elucidate, we find one writing 
“In the country schools which I have attended they do not have 
medical inspection as the children in the city do, they have more 
room, for inspection is not needed as much as in a crowded city 
where disease is more prevalent.” Thus taking a comprehensive 
view of all the papers we see that the children have a rather clear 
conception of the value of medical inspection, that its worth is to 
be counted both in the immediate benefit and in the good which 
will appear in the future. 

To summarize :—These compositions indicate that the children 
are heartily in favor of inspection, and appreciate that it is de- 
signed for their benefit. I close with two quotations:—“The 
only way that I can think of to improve it is to carry it out 
more extently which probably only can be done by getting more 
money.” “My parents think that there ought to be more school 
doctors and medical inspection encouraged.” 
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The College Entrance Examination in 
English 


By Herena E. Hartsnorn, 


Formerty Heap or Department or ENGLISH, 
Ene iewoop Hien Scuoor, Eneitewoon, N. J. 


fmt TT aim of a high school course in English is to give 

command of correct and clear expression, written 

T and spoken, and to develop ability to read with 

accuracy, intelligence, and appreciation, or as the 

Someones National Education Association states it—“the 

aim of the high school course in grammar and com- 

L | position is to develop the power of the pupil to ex- 

press the ideas that come to him from the whole 

range of experience. The aim of the high school course in litera- 

ture is to develop in the pupil (1) a liking for good reading and 

(2) the power to understand and appreciate it.” If then, this 

aim can be realized by establishing college entrance requirements 

and by asking questions in a college entrance examination, we 

must submit with docility to the requirements, and put forth our - 

efforts to pass the examination. But I believe that this is all 

wrong. I do not approve of the college entrance examination in 
English. 

In the brief space at my disposal I shall endeavor to make plain 
two things: (1) Why I do not approve of it (2) What I would 
substitute if this obnoxious torment could be removed. 

Concerning the first point, as to why I do not approve of it— 
No examination is a fair test of a pupil’s ability. “In theory,” 
says Professor Angell of University of Chicago, “the college 
entrance examination has been designed primarily to sort out the 
scholarly sheep from the ignorant goats. In practice, the unfit 
student has, by hook or by crook, crowded under, or over, or 
through the examination bars, frequently staggering under a bur- 
den of conditions, while the fit student has occasionally fallen 
by the way.” 
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We are all familiar with the professional coach and his effi- 
cient work. How diligently he toils with “Mr. Young Ambition” 
during those remaining days before the dreaded ordeal. How 
faithfully he crams the last few bits of necessary knowledge into 
that struggling youth’s already overworked and bemuddled brain. 
But the desired result is gained. The lad has achieved a noble 
victory—he has passed his college entrance examination in Eng- 
lish. And now since the victory is won, it matters not how rapidly 
he proceeds to forget that valuable store of information that he 
has so rapidly acquired. 

Then there is still another type who, like the Godfrey Cass of 
Geo. Eliot’s creation, that worships at the shrine of “Blessed 
Chance” and on that scheduled day, as luck has it and fate de- 
crees it, in some unaccountable way, wins the race while his more 
competent fellow-companion fails. 

If these illustrations do not suffice to prove the unfairness of the 
entrance examination, consider the many pupils who cannot do 
justice to themselves or to the school from which they come under 
the present trying conditions. The nervous strain is too great 
and the fevered application too long and exhausting. Any argu- 
ment raised in its behalf on the ground that it teaches self-reliance 
and self-control, I believe is fallacious. To be sure, it may al- 
lure a certain type. To the chivalrous boy who craves adventure, 
it may mean the accomplishment of a great feat with a crown of 
glory as a reward for his successful issue, but what can we say 
as to the effect on the timid girl or the unsuccessful boy? For 
these reasons and for others that I might mention, I believe that 
the college entrance examination in English is an unfair test. 

Another reason for my reluctance in commending the college 
entrance examination in English is the fact that in order to be 
well prepared for the examination we must follow exactly and in 
detail the requirements set by the college entrance board. Be- 
cause of this requirement we are greatly handicapped in our 
work. For the one-fifth who are going to college we are obliged 
to prepare the five-fifths. For the one-fifth who are going to col- 
lege we are obliged to teach the other four-fifths many things 
which are of no value to them and what is worse—distasteful to 
them. Our schools should not be standardized by the demands 
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of the select few, rather than by the vital needs of the great ma- 
jority,—nor is this consistent with the doctrine of utilitarianism, 
which teaches the greatest good for the greatest number. 

We must read Burke’s Speech, we must analyze Carlyle’s 
“Essay on Burns”, we must complete our Milton in so many les- 
sons, for above the cry of the present comes the warning note of 
the future, “the college entrance examination.” Is this instilling 
a love for literature? We are dulling our own individuality as 
well as that of our pupils. We are recasting ourselves into veri- 
table machines for the manufacture of select material demanded 
by the college. Professor Thomas of the University of Cali- 
fornia says, “So far as arranging of course to meet various needs 
is concerned, the English teacher should consider last the boy or 
girl who goes to college.” 

Graduates look back on their senior year, bounded by the 
exact limits set by the entrance requirements and hedged in by 
those awful words “Classics for Study and Practice” with feel- 
ings of deliverance at last from the clutches of the college in- 
flicted torture. Even to this day I look back with many mis- 
givings to my own senior year in the high school when I was 
compelled to read (as I termed it then) that horrible oration of 
Burke’s. If I had to depend upon my final high school impres- 
sions for my love of English and English literature I am abso- 
lutely confident that I never could have been driven, even to a 
consideration of the thought of ever teaching it. Not until I 
had added three or four years to my high school age did I begin 
to realize that there was something of power in those awesome 
words “My proposition is peace.” Why not give L’Allegro and 
Ii Penseroso to the student of English literature who of his own 
volution delights in the charm of the great Puritan poet, not 
to the growing boy or girl who finds more pleasure in the stories 
of action of Sir Walter Scott or the chivalrous deeds of Tenny- 
son’s Knights. 

The present course does not meet the needs of all since the edu- 
cation which best fits for college is not best for the boy or girl 
who does not go to college. Our present course crowds out many 
things that are of greater importance to the majority of boys 
and girls. Some of the classics are too remote from the present 
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age of spirit—some are too difficult for the average high school 
pupil to comprehend. He lacks interest in them (under the 
average teacher) and as a result we work against our own chief 
aim—a development of the love of good literature. We must 
modernize our literature as we modernize our way of living. We 
must keep alive to the interests and needs of the day. I would 
rather have a boy study and learn Kipling’s “If” than to struggle 
over Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner.” I would rather let a class 
study the “Outlook” or “The World’s Work” as a text book than 
write a treatise on Wordsworth’s “Love for Nature.” A class organ- 
ized as a city council could discuss the needs of its school and its 
city, and learn more than it could by analyzing the dramatic art 
of Shakespeare. Let our classes write editorials for our school 
paper, newspaper accounts of our various school activities for our 
city paper, and see if the interest aroused and the benefit derived 
are not of far greater worth to him than a minute study of some 
of our prescribed classics. Let each member of a certain section 
choose a career that he thinks he may like to pursue some day, 
let him collect material on the subject from all sourees—observa- 
tion—books—magazines—let this material form the basis of part 
of his written and oral work at various times. Again, I would 
rather a boy would study modern and more vital literature, know 
something of our own good American writers and their works, 
study the English of some of our reputable newspapers and peri- 
odicals than to know the countless classical allusions in Milton’s 
poetry. What benefit does the youth who has to peddle papers in 
the early morning hours and work in a store in the afternoon 
derive from this tyrannical rule of our entrance requirements ? 
Is it going to make him want to read more and better things or 
make him a more valuable citizen? We must come down from 
our lofty pinnacle. We must not try to introduce the finished 
culture of the college into the immature minds of our junior and 
senior pupils. The hard and fast rules of our senior English are 
to be deplored. Literature is narrowed to a science. It is litera- 
ture for examination’s sake and not literature for the sake of 
culture, development, and creation of power. And where haye 
our fine aims with which we so nobly started fled to? 

And yet, if we are patient we can say with Tennyson “the 
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old order changeth yielding place to new,” for a new dawn is 
slowly but surely breaking upon this perplexing problem and 
with that new dawn let us hope that the college entrance examina- 
tion in English disappears forever. Let us hope too, that the Na- 
tional Syllabus, so eagerly looked forward to, will be more flex- 
ible to suit the conditions of all types of students so that the high 
school may have a better opportunity to work out its own ideals 
to suit its needs to the community upon which it is dependent, 
and still at the same time debar none of its pupils from the possi- 
bility of entering college. 

Finally, what would I substitute in place of tlie English exami- 
nation? Columbia, University of Chicago, Harvard, and Pennsyl- 
vania are trying new plans to ascertain the mental calibre of 
aspiring candidates. Each plan is the result of careful thought 
and investigation; each is a step toward a common goal; 
each embodies a humanizing element that looks toward the in- 
terests of the individual and not wholly, as formerly, toward the 
interests of the institution. 

We high school teachers frankly admit that we owe much to 
the college entrance requirements. We frankly admit that our 
present standard has been attained largely by means of that re- 
quirement. By means of it we have been brought out of chaos 
into order. It has unified the course—it has given it definiteness 
—it has been a guide to inexperienced teachers—all this we 
heartily commend—but can we not go a step farther and improve 
upon this ? 

And now that we have reached a point of maturity when we 
can walk more securely, can we not take a little more responsi- 
bility on our own shoulders and have a little voice in matters of 
selection and arrangement? It seems to me that some of our wise 
high school principals and some of our experienced English 
teachers really know the needs, the tastes, and the capabilities of 
the boys and girls with whom they have to deal far better than do 
our most respected and learned college professors. If so, let us 
be given more authority, let us place an estimate on our pupil’s 
ability and at the same time let the college inspect our courses, 
our teachers, our equipment, and our methods, and according to 
their merit, certify the high school. If then, the pupil from the 
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certified school, the pupil recommended by his teacher and his 
principal, fortified with his exact high school record, should fail 
to measure up to the standard set by the college, let the college 
reject him. In so doing we take away no authority from the col- 
lege, but rather protect it from the incompetent. At the same 
time we are able to work out our own problems, our own ideals, 
in our own particular high school, in our own particular commu- 
nity, for our own particular boys and girls. This plan, it seems 
to me, would raise our standard of English achievement, since no 
pupil would- be recommended for college who in the estimation of 
principal and teacher would not reflect credit upon himself and 
his school. 

This system rightly established and conscientiously carried on, 
ought to bring about a closer bond between the high school and 
the college—a bond that would be both pleasant and helpful. The 
trouble in the past has been that a wide breach has divided us, a 
breach so wide, in fact, that even the most scholarly men of our 
time have failed to find material with which to build a substan- 
tial bridge, and hence establish a more intimate relation. 

In order, then, to certify we must improve our teaching force, 
we must improve our equipment, we must improve con- 
ditions under which English teachers work. Some people 
have the mistaken idea that anybody can teach English— 
that a person who can’t teach history, or science, or mathe- 
matics, can teach English. That a left-over English class can be 
given to any teacher who happens to have a lighter schedule than 
some already overburdened English teacher. I have even heard 
it argued that every teacher should have at least one class in Eng- 
lish. These assertions are absurd! Under these conditions we 
can never certify in all fairness to the school and the college. We 
must have better English teachers, more English teachers, born 
English teachers, teachers who regard their subject as De Quincey 
did the Maid of Orleans, “with a love that burns.” ‘Teachers who 
do not fear the inevitable never-ceasing influx of papers, who 
are not afraid of countless hours of earnest toil. They must be 
persons of inherited culture, of strong personality, of successful 
experience. 

At a recent session of the National Council the whole meeting 
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emphasized this fact: “The finest teachers and the best course 
of study will measurably fail so long as there are too many pupils 
and too little equipment. Present conditions are intolerable and 
should not be endured.” Those of us who were privileged to 
attend those helpful and inspiring Philadelphia meetings and 
listen to the excellent papers given at that conference, were 
astounded to hear the reports of actual conditions under which 
English is taught. 

I am amazed to think that we have gained the ground that we 
have. The amount of written work is out of: all proportion to 
the number of teachers who struggle day and night and often far 
into the night to try and cope with the deplorable situation. This 
condition, I believe, is one of more vital consequence than even 
the question of whether or not we shall abide by a college entrance 
examination in English, since, if this condition were righted the 
question of the entrance examination would take care of itself. 
Our present difficult problem would speedily vanish. 

Let us separate the technical side of our work from the liter- 
ary. One teacher cannot with equal success instruct, in litera- 
ture and science and mathematics. Why then should we expect the 
same teacher to struggle with grammar, composition, literature, 
history of the language, history of literature itself, both American 
and English, public speaking, dramatics, debate, spelling, rhetoric, 
oral English, current topics, and the like? We need to better not 
only the instruction, but we need to better organize and sort the 
material for that better instruction. 

In conclusion then, I would say, abolish the examination, give 
the high school more voice, teach for the needs of the majority, 
establish a flexible, national syllabus as a guide, better the teach- 
ing force, decrease the number of pupils per teacher, make the in- 
dividual the unit, not the institution, and by so doing, I firmly 
believe, we will have lived up to our aim, we will be sending 
forth a better equipped boy and girl, a boy and girl who can use 
the English language more correctly, who will have acquired a 
taste for good reading and an appreciation of literature so that 
each may the better meet the demands of his nation or his college. 








American Notes—Editorial 


We regret the position assumed at the meeting of the National Ed- 
ucation Association by several of the speakers, that it is not the busi- 
ness of the public schools to take the responsibility of giving sex 
instruction to our boys and girls. We understand that this assertion, 
made in striking rhetorical language, provoked considerable applause 
from the audiences, the persons making up which were perhaps more 
influenced by the appeal to their feelings than by the intrinsic merits 
of. the argument. Probably when they went home and quietly thought 
the matter over they regretted the applause which the eloquence of 
the speakers had elicited. For the same reason exists for giving in- 
struction in sex subjects in our public schools as that which justifies 
and requires that we give instruction in the three Rs, or in any of 
the subjects now comprehended in the curriculum. That reason is 
fundamentally, that the welfare of the state requires that its citizens 
should be adequately informed and trained in these subjects. This 
is the reason for the very existence of the public school. Ignorance is 
a menace to the state. Therefore the state must see to it that its 
citizens are not ignorant. Theoretically it would be ideal if all par- 
ents would instruct their children in the three Rs, and in all other 
branches of learning. This would perfectly distribute the expense and 
fittingly place the responsibility. Those who have children should 
look after them and see that they are properly broucht up. 

But experience has shown that this theory does not work. It is 
not practical. For many parents cannot, and many more will not ed- 
ucate their children. Therefore the state must. Here is the reason 
why the public school exists. It has been established to do for its 
citizens the things that must be done for the sake of its own very life, 
and that will not be done if it does not itself do them. 

Now this is the exact situation in relation to the question of sex 
instruction. The physical and moral interests of the community are 
directly involved. The direst consequences will ensue to the state if 
the children are left in ignorance,—which is sure to lead to vice and 
disease that will be fatal to the public welfare. Ideally, as in the 
other case, the home is the place for instruction in these things. But 
as a matter of fact, few homes do, and most homes cannot give proper 
instruction in sex subjects. The state is therefore, obliged to do it 
through its established agency for the dispelling of ignorance and 
the cultivation of knowledge and virtue. 

There may be room for discussion as to how and when the school 
teachers should take up the responsibility. Doubtless there is a right 
way and a wrong way to do it;—a right age and a wrong age at which 
to take the matter up. Doubtless some teachers are better qualified 
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than others to give information and instruction on these delicate sub- 
jects, with a maximum of good and a minimum of danger to our 
growing boys and girls. But the teachers cannot avoid the respon- 
sibility ; and we deplore the utterances which would sweep aside with 
mere rhetoric so solemn an obligation, one so vitally related to the 
welfare of the state. 


The public school is our most democratic institution. The fact that 
it has a place for every child is not only its boast and its glory but 
this fact also constitutes its strongest influence for good upon each 
and every pupil. The rich and the poor, the bright and the dull, the 
uative-born and the foreigner meet on a common plane and each mod- 
ifies the other just as men must meet in after life, and, respecting the 
rights of others, co-operate with them for the common good. We 
want to guard the public school, carefully, from any overweaning am- 
bition to train mere scholars. We want to see that its glory is not 
found chiefly in the splendid attainments of those pupils who are 
especially gifted or “smart” (to use the common parlance) but rather 
in the progress and improvement shown by the average child; and 
especially by those who are backward and dull. The teacher who 
awakens a boy who has been mentally asleep and gets him started 
toward a useful and happy career does a far more important service 
than one who makes a brilliant showing at graduation time with a 
few bright pupils who are bound to succeed anyway. 

The application of this to the college was admirably made by Pres- 
ident Meiklejohn, in his address at the recent Amherst Commence- 
ment. He said: 

“The question has been asked, does Amherst want the average boy 
or do we wish to train only the best students; should we exclude a 
boy of ordinary intellectual interest and power; should we make 
Amherst the college of scholarship by taking only the finest scholars, 
only those who are to remain ‘scholars,’ in the limited sense of the 
term? My own answer to this question is ‘No.’ We want to develop 
in the College intellectual power and achievement, but not simply by 
selecting the best material for our purpose. It might be worth while 
for some College to make such a selection and to devote itself to the 
training of scholars in the sense suggested. But it does not seem to 
me that this is the real mission of Amherst, nor is it the most press- 
ing task of the liberal College today. What is needed is that we should 
take the ordinary American boy, the bright and the dull, the rich and 
the poor, the man with a background and the man without it, and re- 
gardless of the calling he intends to pursue, we should give the train- 
ing and insight which make better men, whatever the business or the 
profession they intend to pursue. It is the problem of liberal educa- 
tion in a Democratic society, of making strong men, wise leaders, in- 
formed citizens, intelligent workers for every phase of our social 
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activity. We must select and prepare ‘scholars’ but we must also train 
men so that in every calling they will make knowledge count in the 
guidance of individual and social living.” 


Whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to its doc- 
trinal teaching there can hardly be any fault found with the practi- 
cal philosophy of life that is set forth in the Bible. Its sayings are 
sometimes almost enigmatical in their brevity and quaintness. Some- 
times they are, on the other hand, blunt, direct, and unmistakable. 
But scarcely ever do they fail to reveal truth, which is often, in its 
effect upon the mind, like a clear light shining through the darkness 
and guiding the weary traveler to safety and peace. Very often the 
truth we need is given to us in the form of an experience of one of 
the characters described in the Bible. That deep thinker, St. Paul, 
from his varied experiences and by means of his eager, constructive 
mentality, evolved a practical philosophy of life that is profound and 
dynamic. His writings are true art because they touch the chords 
that vibrate in the souls of all men and answer to a universal human 
need. Here is one of his conclusions: “J have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.” What a message is contained 
herein for us moderns who are forever pushing and striving and hurry- 
ing after something not now possessed, which we think will make us 
happy if we can only attain it. The world is gone mad in its scramble 
after wealth and pleasure and power and what-not ;—things that will 
not yield us real happiness, nor satisfy the deeper longings, but which 
will only amuse us for an hour or a moment, and then turn to ashes 
on our lips. 

If, instead of fretting and striving for these things we should seri- 
ously set ourselves to the task of making the most of our modest 
resources and doing our best in our present humble job, what rich 
blessings would come to us! What new joys would be ours! Our 
commonplace neighbors and friends would cease to be commonplace. 
Every day would be a new beginning; and life would be full of glori- 
ous opportunities and marvelous experiences. This Pauline prescrip- 
tion of contentment would be most excellent for each teacher who 
is just now starting out on the work of a new school year. It might 
be bad for the teachers’ agencies. But it would be a great satisfaction 
to school committees, and to parents, and to pupils, and, most of all, 
to the teacher himself. We cannot help believing that in the end it 
would prove to be the best way of getting in line for ultimate promo- 
tion also. For those who are filling full to the brim their present 
offices, with eager interest and contented consecration, are the ones 
who are most likely to be selected for the bigger jobs of tomorrow. 


The Washington Bureau of Education calls attention to the fact 
that a wide variation in the pay for the same or similar work is one 
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of the most striking situations revealed by the investigation of teach- 
ers’ salaries just completed under the direction of J. C. Boykin, edi- 
tor, of the Bureau. The report of Mr. Boykin reveals the following 
facts. Public elementary school teachers may receive $2,400 a year, 
as some do in New York City, or $45 a year, as in certain rural com- 
munities, Even in cities of the same class there are considerable dif- 
ferences in the salaries paid teachers. On the administrative side 
there are county superintendents with pay ranging from $115 to 
$4,000 per annum, and college presidents receiving salaries all the 
way from $900 to $12,400. 

In city school systems salaries have increased steadily in recent 
years, particularly in the Western States; and, in general, salaries in 
city school systems are fairly well standardized. The average salary 
of the superintendent of schools in cities of over 250,000 population 
is $7,178; the range is from $4,000 to $10,000. In the same group 
of cities high-school principals average $3,565 and elementary teach- 
ers $1,018. Even in the smallest cities listed, those between 5,000 
and 10,000 population, salaries are fairly uniform. The maximum for 
superintendents in this group is $3,600 and the average $1,915; but 
elementary teachers show an annual average of $533, with salaries as 
high as $1,350 and as low as $104, It is in the colleges and universi- 
ties that the widest variation prevails. The salaries of men with the 
rank of “professor” range from $450 to $7,500. “Professors” in some 
institutions receive less than “instructors” or even “assistants” in 
others. Salaries of deans of these institutions vary from $500 to 
$5,000. University teachers of subjects for which there is direct 
commercial demand outside receive somewhat higher salaries than 
those in charge of the traditional academic subjects, but the difference 
is less than might be expected. The highest average salaries for full 
professors are paid in law and civil engineering. Law claims the 
highest paid professorship in any subject, with one salary of $7,500; 
but there are professors of physics, geology, and Latin who receive 
$7,000. It is significant, however, that on the basis of the figures re- 
ported most college teaching, particularly in the first two years, is 
done by men of instructor grade with salaries of $1,000 to $1,200, or 
by assistants who receive on the average about $500, usually for half- 
time services. 

Quite as noteworthy is the variation in salaries for State superin- 
tendents of public instruction. The salaries of the chief school offi- 
cers in the various States range from $10,000 in New Jersey and New 
York; $7,500 in Illinois; $6,500 in Massachusetts; and $5,000 in 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, California, Indiana, and Louisiana; down 
to $2,000 in Delaware, Nebraska and Nevada; $1,900 in South Caro- 
lina; and $1,800 in South Dakota. 

The report contains detailed comparisons, showing the increase 
in teachers’ salaries at different periods. The figures thus collected 
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will be utilized as a basis for further investigation by the Bureau of 
Education and by organizations such as the National Education As- 
sociation, to determine the actual conditions of the teaching profes- 
sion. 


“A Generation of Progress in Our Public Schools”, is the title of 
Study No. 42, published by the Public Education Association of Phil- 
adelphia and it is a document of more than local interest. A careful 
review is given of the developments in public education through the 
years 1881 to 1912. These developments are typical in a general way. 
The same phenomena are observable in many parts of the country 
though they may have received in Philadelphia more intelligent con- 
sideration and therefore have been more sanely guided and the im- 
provements carried out to a larger degree of efficiency than in some 
communities. Certainly the Association which puts forth this “study” 
has just cause for pride in the results of its work. It is a purely vol- 
unteer organization of citizens whose sole object is to promote the 
welfare of the public schools. The pamphlet in hand gives some 
account of the organization itself, and traces its influence in securing 
a re-organization of the school system. It describes its effective plan 
of work through committees, covering a wide range of special inter- 
ests such as school laws, kindergartens, household economy, public 
meetings, art, manual training, industrial education, high schools, 
medical inspection, compulsory education, civics and patriotism, fi- 
nance, libraries, vacation schools, backward children, play grounds, 
social centers, publicity, etc. The pamphlet is suggestive and helpful 
to all who are interested in the promotion and intelligent guidance of 
public education. It can be obtained by addressing the Public Edu- 
cation Association, 1015 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, at the 
nominal price of 25 cents. It is hardly necessary to add that it is not 
being sold as a commercial enterprise. 


Practically all of the national and international organizations of the 
world have been invited to hold regular or special meetings, or to send 
delegations to San Francisco to participate in the activities of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. The following brief sum- 
mary will give an idea of the character of the Congresses, Conferences 
and Conventions already scheduled for San Francisco in 1915: 
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The development of the State Universities is a marvel of educational 
history. Fifty years ago, with the sole exception of Ann Arbor, the 
State University of Michigan, there was not one of these universities 
in this country that had a recognized standing among higher institu- 
tions of learning. ‘Today there is not a single one that has not in 
some degree, and generally in the highest, secured such recognition. 

It has been resolved by the National Association of State Univer- 
sities, as the sense of this body, that there should be made at the In- 
ternational Panama-Pacific Exposition an exhibit of education which 
will show in an organized and unified way our national educationai 
agencies and interests. This resolution was adopted by the National 
Association of State Universities at its eighteenth annual convention, 
which was held in Washington, D. C., last November. It should he 
unnecessary to say that the desire thus expressed will be carried into 
effect at the Educational Congress to be held at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, of which Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of the Univer- 
sity of California will be president. 

Of the ten universities in the United States that registered an en- 
rollment of more than five thousand each for the scholastic year 
1913-14, six were State Universities. California, with an enrollment 
of 7,071, was second only to Columbia, with its 9,929; while Michi- 
gan, with 6,008, Wisconsin, with 5,890; Cornell with 5,612; New 
York, with 5,508 and Illinois with 5,259 were exceeded in enroll- 
ment in part or wholly by only Columbia, Chicago, with 6,834; Penn- 
sylvania, with 5,968, and Harvard, with 5,627. In other words, among 
these ten first in enrollment, the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth 
and tenth places were held by state universities; and of the total 
enrollment of 63,706 in these ten leading institutions, 35,348 were in 
State and 28,358 in other than State Universities. This is a noble 
record for institutions which a half century ago were without recog- 
nized standing. 








Foreign Notes 


GERMANY. 


OvuTLOOK FoR TEACHERS :—European countries are strikingly un- 
like the United States in respect to change in the conduct of schools. 
Strict adherence to established conditions is particularly marked in 
Germany and therefore unusual importance attaches to any changes 
in this respect. 

The Prussian school law of 1906 made a few concessions to the 
demands of elementary school teachers, which have improved their 
status. For instance, the law required that a teacher should be in- 
cluded among the members of a local school board, a provision which 
had already been sanctioned by ministerial decrees. Teachers are also 
eligible to the inspectorate but are seldom appointed to it; a few nor- 
mal school principals with university training have obtained such 
recognition. 

The latest school law of Wiirtemberg bears date August 1, 1909 
but was not operative until April 1, 1910. Four years more were al- 
lowed for its complete application throughout the kingdom, which was 
accomplished by April 1, 1914. In accordance with this law teachers 
may be appointed on the local school boards. “This provision,” says 
a German reviewer, “indicates clearly the direction of future develop- 
ment. The time is not distant when teachers will be eligible without 
special examination, for appointment as school inspectors and prin- 
cipals of schools.” 

The admission of graduate teachers to Leipsic University, Saxony, 
in accordance with a law of 1865, has had the effect of bringing into 
administrative positions many men who add to the advantage of 
university training experience as elementary teachers. 

Thus gradually the German states are removing the restrictions 
that have kept elementary school teachers in subordinate places with- 
out a voice in the control of schools or hope of advancement. 


FRANCE. 


Stratus or TEacHERS:—Complaint continues that the number of 
candidates for admission to the normal schools of France is declining 
and also the number of applicants for teachers’ positions in the rural 
schools. In the replies to an inquiry into the subject conducted by 
the “Manuel Général” three causes of the decline are emphasized: 
Low salaries, social annoyances, inequality in the allowances for house 
rent and those for local disadvantages. These allowances are based 
upon population; but it is contended that they should be based in- 
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stead upon the relative expenses for living. One teacher suggests that 
the school posts in a department should be grouped in four classes: 
Those situated where there is no butcher or baker and the nearést 
town cannot be reached by carriage in a day; (2) Those which lack 
supplies within themselves but are within a day’s ride of the nearest 
town; (3) Those which have neither doctor nor pharmacy nor rail- 
road ‘transit, but are easily accessible by carriage to a town; (4) 
Those that have all living facilities. 

The allowances it is contended should be scaled down from the first 
class to the fourth. 

The inquiry suggests the many investigations of rural school con- 
ditions going on in the United States. 


ADMISSION TO UNIVERSITIESS for admis- 
sion to university faculties must have secured the bachelor’s degree, 
and in the case of the medical faculties, the additional certificate 
(P. C. N.) secured by the one year special course in physics, natural 
science and chemistry. This course is given in the faculties of sci- 
ence. The bachelor’s diploma is obtained at the close of the lycée 
course. The latter is organized in four sections each leading to the 
degree. It is now proposed by some professors that a fifth section be 
formed in the lycée which shall include special studies in biology and 
by a proper combination with the present subjects of the Latin-scien- 
tific course afford adequate preparation for the faculties of medicine 
without the additional year in scientific studies. 





PROVISION FOR ‘TRAINING TEACHERS IN LONDON :—The educational 
authorities of London have endeavored to maintain a high standard 
for admission to positions in their elementary schools; but the city 
is suffering from a dearth of candidates for appointment. In view 
of this condition the council recently lowered the standard for admis- 
sion to their day training colleges, which has resulted in a slight in- 
crease in the number of students who fail to pass the final examina- 
tion. The council has now decided to adopt for its day training col- 
leges the regulations of the Board of Education relative to training 
colleges receiving Parliamentary grants. This will raise the period 
of training in the city colleges from two to four years, of which three 
years will be given to academic studies and the fourth to professional 
training. 

In addition to its six-day training colleges, the council makes pro- 
vision for training uncertificated teachers already in the service, so 
that they may eventually be ready for appointment as full teachers. 
This provision is made by classes directly under the control of the 
council and by classes in the University of London, which receives 
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grants from the council. It is interesting to note that in addition to 
the wide range of scholastic subjects covered by these classes, peda- 
gogical studies receive much attention. Among the latter are in- 
cluded, for the present session, courses in How to study by Professor 
John ‘Adams; in Elementary experimentary psychology by Doctor 
W. Brown and Clifford Sully; in School hygiene for school teachers 
by Professor H. Kenwood; in Education by J. W. Adamson; in Ez- 
perimentary pedagogy with laboratory courses by Professor G. Spear- 
man. These courses are all in charge of men of national reputation, 
and many of them known in foreign countries by their published 
works. 

A Trio oF PHILosopHeERs :—In the limited circle of thinkers who 
originate new systems of philosophy the United States is not unrepre- 
sented. Perhaps it will not be admitted that William James ranks 
with Bergson and Hiicken, but surely pragmatic philosophy has its 
name to live from the American. In the province of educational phil- 
osophy John Dewey ranks with the master minds of Europe. This 
fact is emphasized by the latest issue of the Année Pédagogique which 
comprises as leading articles the following: Du but de 1’ éducation 
by W. Rein; L éducation pour la Patrie by G. Kerchensteiner; and 
L' éducation au point de vue social, by John Dewey. 

Together the three articles cover the best thought of the day on the 
essential conditions of modern education. 








Book Notices 


THE DEAF. Their Position in Society. By Harry Best. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 8 vo, cloth. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 

The most recent book to be added to Crowell’s Library of Economics 
is Mr. Best’s scholarly work on “The Deaf.” The object is to consider 
the attitude of society in America toward them, the duties it has recog- 
nized in respect to them, the status it has created for them, and the 
extent and forms, as well as the adequacy and correctness, of this treat- 
ment, The subject is handled in a scientific way, and this thorough- 
going study constitutes an authoritative contribution to the somewhat 
sparse literature of an important topic. 


THE ESSENCE OF ASTRONOMY. By Edward W. Price. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


This attractive volume presents briefly and in simple, untechnical 
language the things that everyone should know about the heavenly bod- 
ies. Excellent illustrations present the late observations of Mars and 


other planets. The book is valuable alike to the student and the lay 
reader. 


A HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE. For Sec- 
ondary Schools. By William Stearns Davis, Professor of History in the 
University of Minnesota, Assisted by Norman Shaw McKendrick, In- 
structor in History in Phillips Exeter Academy. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 


In a most interesting way this book tells the story of the building of 
Europe. It shows how England, France, Germany and Italy came to be 
what they are today. It is sure to find its place as an up-to-date and 
thoroughly satisfactory text-book in history for high schools and col- 
leges. 


KITECRAFT AND KITE TOURNAMENTS. By Charles M. Miller, 
Assistant Superintendent of Manual Training, Los Angeles, Cal. The 
Manual Arts Press. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


The book contains over 267 illustrations, photographs, drawings, and 
diagrams, The binding is similar to the second edition of “Manual 
Training Toys,” and bears an attractive three color cover design. It will 
take its place among valuable handwork books for boys. 


EXPERIMENTAL MENSURATION. An Elementary Text-Book of In- 
ductive Geometry. By H. Stanley Redgrove, B. Sc. (Lond.). F. C. S., As- 
sistant Lecturer in Mathematics at the Polytechnic, London, W., and 
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Mathematical Master at the Upper Tooting High Schools. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company. Price, $1.25. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. For Engineering Students. By Hen- 
ry K. Benson, Ph. D., Professor of Industrial Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Washington. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.90. 

This text describes from the point of view of chemistry, the common 
materials used in the various branches of engineering. Fuels, clay prod- 
ucts and cement receive a particularly full treatment. 


DECORATION OF THE SCHOOL AND HOME. By Theodore M. Dilla- 
way, Director of Manual Arts, Boston Public Schools. Milton Bradley 
Company. 

An artistic and useful volume which will aid teachers and parents 
in producing an attractive environment for the children and youth who 
are to represent the standards of taste in the next generation. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. By Charles A. Beard, Associate Profes- 
sor of Politics in Columbia University and Mary Ritter Beard. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price $1.00. 


A satisfactory text-book on Civil Government. 


STAMMERING AND COGNATE DEFECTS OF SPEECH. By C. 8. 
Bluemel. Volumes 1 and 2. Contemporaneous Systems of Treating 
Stammering: Their Possibilities and Limitations. G. E. Stechert & 
Company. Price $5.00 for the two volumes. 


A very thorough study and presentation of the various systems of 
treatment for this annoying difficulty. Teachers are continually con- 
fronted by the problem of how to help the victims of stammering, whose 
misfortune is such a handicap in the classroom and for life. It is well 
that a thoroughly competent authority should gather together the re- 
sults of the investigations of psychologists, pathologists and eudcators 
and present the facts so helpfuHy as has been done in these volumes. 


REPRESENTATIVE NARRATIVES. By Carroll Lewis Maxcy, M. A. 
Morris Professor of Rhetoric in Williams College. Author of “The Rhetori- 
eal Principles of Narration.” Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.50. 

The author’s avowed object is “to- present types of narration struc- 
ture without regard to the problem of literary evolution.” The plot of 
the short story, its setting, characterization, and dialogue have deter- 
mined the selection of the narratives. A very helpful volume for students 
of literature is the result. 


ANTHONY AND HERO, and Short Stories. By Simmie. F. Simon, 
publisher. Price $1.00. 
The facts presented in these dramatic poems are of historic interest. 
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The setting is true and accurate and may well be committed to memory 
by the pupils in the history class. 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. An examination of the Education 
Problem in the Light of Recent Psychological Research. By St. George 
Lane Fox Pitt. Cambridge University Press. Price 75 cents. 

A clear statement “of the psychical processes involved in the art of 
pedagogy” which will aid teachers to improve and systematize their 
methods and thus to secure more definite and satisfactory results from 
their work. 


THE CORNER STONE OF EDUCATION. By Edward Luttelton, D. 
D., Headmaster of Eton. An Essay on the Home Training of Children. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.50 net. 

Very forcefully this book impresses upon the reader’s mind the re- 
sponsibility of parents for the moral character of their children. It 
shows the vast importance and far-reaching results of home training or 
a lack thereof; and in its treatment of this fundamental subject it is 
most suggestive and helpful to all parents as well as teachers. 


SUN LORE OF ALL AGES. A Collection of Myths and Legends Con- 
cerning the Sun and Its Worship. By William Tyler Olcott, A. M. Author 
of “A Field Book of the Stars,” “Star Lore of All Ages.” With 30 full- 
page illustrations and several drawings. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
$3.50 net. 

This is a sumptuous volume, full of impressive illustrations. The text 
is both scientific and popular. It unfolds the wonders of the solar sys- 
tem and describes the progress of human thought about the great source 
of the world’s light and life through the ages. It is a fascinating study 
and to many the book will be a revelation of the growth of human knowl- 
edge. For man’s mind has been alert to learn, His outlook has been up- 
ward and we now understand much that was mystical and vague to the 
ancient world. This volume is a good example of books that are worth 
while, from the author’s and the publisher’s and the reader’s standpoint. 


HANDICRAFT IN WOOD AND METAL. A handbook of training in 
their practical working for teachers, students and craftsmen. By John 
Hooper, Late Lecturer and Instructor to the London County Council, and 
Alfred J. Shirley, Technical Instructor and Lecturer on Metal Work to 
the London County Council. With over 300 illustrations from the authors’ 
drawings and from photographs, including the working drawings of a 
progressive series of decorative objects. London: B. C. Batsford, Limited. 
Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. Price $3.00. 


This book has been written with the view of showing some of the 
possibilities-of handicraft work in schools, junior Technical institutes, 
central and secondary schools and day technical schools and it should 
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be of considerable service to teachers of manual training in day and 
evening classes, students and instructors in technical institutes, and gen- 
eral teachers who desire to impart a craft bias to their work. 

The main features of the work are the line and wash drawings of 
models in both wood and metal, and the sketches and photographs illus- 
trating various constructive or decorative points. The illustrations are 
very numerous and varied in scope. They consist of fine examples of his- 
toric decorative art, designs for different classes of everyday objects 
suitable for carrying out, and practical constructive details. Photographs 
and drawings are both employed, and the total number of subjects pre- 
sented is over 500. They will, it is hoped, be appreciated wherever 
amateur and educational craftwork is practised, as the drawings are 
complete in themselves and many actually show the main technical pro- 
cesses involved. 


A BOOK OF PROSE NARRATIVES. Edited by Chauncey Wetmore 
Wells, Associate Professor of English in the University of California. 
Ginn and Company. . Price, $1.25. 

This volume of narrative pieces aims at supplying the freshman in 
college or the senior in high school with models for writing narration of 
the simpler kinds. 

“Prose Narratives” may also serve as an introduction to the litera- 
ture of legend and of history, a field suited to freshmen for its definite- 
ness no less than for its charm, yet generally neglected because out of 
the common run. An appendix gives supplementary readings with the 
names of the more available editions. 


INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. By Joseph Y. Bergen, recently in- 
structor in Biology in the English High School, Boston, and Otis W. Cald- 
well, Associate Professor of Botany in the University of Chicago. Ginn & 
Company. Price $1.15. 

The book is intended for half-year courses, and for the first or sec- 
ond year of the high school. The point of view is that of the uninformed 
beginning student rather than of the specialist in botany, The botanical 
material included is chosen largely for its value as part of what every 
well-informed man or woman should know. 


HARVEY’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. Second Book. With 
everyday problems relating to agriculture, commerce, and other vocations. 
By L. D. Harvey, Ph. D., President of Stout Institute, Menominee, Wis- 
cousin. American Book Company. Price 50 cents. See Review of the 
first book in Education for March, 1914. 


SUMMER. By Dallas Lore Sharp, Author of “The Fall of the Year,” 
“Winter,” “The Spring of the Year,” etc. Illustrated by Robert Bruce 
Horsfall. Crown 8 vo., Houghton Mifflin Company. Price 60 cents net. 
Postpaid. 
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With this volume Mr. Sharp completes his successful Nature Series, 
rounding out the year which began, as the schools begin, in autumn, with 
“The Fall of the Year.” Teachers can be assured that the natural his- 
tory of Mr. Sharp’s books is authentic. This volume has a real vacation 
spirit about it. As in the earlier volumes, the notes and suggestions will 
be found valuable and interesting to both teacher and pupil. The book, 
like the others of the series, is fully illustrated by Robert Bruce Horsfall, 
who is well known for his accurate and spirited drawings of wild life. 


THE BEGINNER’S GARDEN BOOK. A Text-book for the upper 
grammar grades. By Allen French, Author of “How to Grow Vegetables.” 
The Macmillan Company. 

This book will furnish the large and steadily growing number of 
teachers and pupils who are interested in school gardening with exactly 
the information which they need. The study of the book will inspire 
enthusiasm for the practical work and insure its success. It is a most 
useful volume for school or home. 


NATURE’S WONDER LORE. (The Little King and the Princess 
True.) By Mary Earle Hardy. With illustrations by Milo K. Winter. 
Rand, McNally & Company. Price $.50. 


A delightful series of nature lessons with a “fairy story” atmos- 
phere. The child will be captivated by the narrative and will learn 
many valuable facts about the world we live in, and other worlds. 


ENGLISH ORAL AND WRITTEN. For High Schools. By A. R. 
' Brubacher, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, N. Y., formerly 
instructor in Greek in Yale University, and Dorothy E. Snyder, B. A., 
Ph, B., head of the English Department, High Schols, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 


The aim of this book which considers High School English as a unit, 
is to familiarize the pupil with the language and give him the ability to 
speak and write forcefully. Self expression rather than literary compo- 
sition is the matter emphasized in these chapters. The book is a valu- 
able manual, and includes exercises in argumentation, narration, descrip- 
tion, letter-writing, etc. 


Books Acknowledged. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following books:— 


Hossfeld’s Educational Works. . New practical method for learning the Portu- 
guese Language. By aa Thomas, Professor of Modern Languages 
at Blackburn Gramm: chools and a poe gh Municipal Technical 
School. Peter Reilly tPhilsdeiphia), Price $1.0 


Hossfeld’s New Practical Method for Learning the apie Language. 
P. Huguenet, French Instructor, Royal Naval College, ee " i 
Peter Reilly. Price $1.00. 

meeneenie's New Practical Method for Learning the Italian Language. 


ota, Professor of the Italian Language. New edition. Peter Railiy. 
Pring $1.00. 
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Hossfeld’s Educational Works. New Practical Method for Learning the Spanish 
Language. By Tomas Enrique Gurrin. Revised and enlarged by Fer- 
nando De Arteaga, Hon. M. A. Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the 
University of Oxford. Fourth Revised Edition, with a Vocabulary. 
Peter Reilly. Price- $1.00. 


Hossfeld’s New Practical Method for Learning the German Language. By C. 
Brenkmann. Revised and enlarged by Louis A. Happe. New and re- 
vised edition, with a vocabulary. Peter Reilly. Price $1.00. 


Hossfeld’s Educational Works Gramatica Inglesa. Nuevo Metodo Practico De 
Hossfeld. Para Aprender. El Ingles por Tomas Enrique Gurrin. 
Peter Reilly, Publisher. Price $1.00. 


The Education of Karl Witte or The Training of the Child. Edited, with an in- 
troduction, by H. Addington Bruce. Translated from the German bv 
Leo Weiner, Professor of Slave Languages in Harvard University. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price $1.50 net. 


Laboratory Manual of Glass-Blowing. By Francis C. Frary, Ph. D., Asst. Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, University of Minnesota. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 

The Shorter Modern Dictionary of The English Language. Macmillan Company. 


Library of Congress. Report of the Librarian of oo and Report of the 
Superintendent of the rere Building and Grounds. For the Fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913. Jashington Government Printing Office. 


English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century (1642-1780). By 
George Henry Nettleton, Assistant Professor of English in the Shef- 
— —— School of Yale University. The Macmillan Company. 

ce $1.50. 


Vocations for Boys and Young Men. Issued by The Vocation Bureau of Bos- 
ton. The Law as a Vocation. By Frederick J. Allen, A. M., Investi- 
gator of Occupations for the Vocation Bureau. Vocation Bureau of 
Boston. Price in Ripple Finish Binding, $.75. Cloth binding, $1.00. 


Longmans’ English Classics. Scott’s Ivanhoe. Edited with notes and an intro- 
duction. By Bliss Perry, A. M., Professor of English Literature in 
Harvard University. Longmans, Green & Co. Price $.25. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. Eugenie Grandet. By Honore de Balzac. 
Abridged and edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary. By A. 
G. H. Spiers, Ph. D. (Harv.), Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, verford College. D. C. Heath & Co. Price 55 cents. 


Selections for Oral Reading. Chosen and Edited by Claude M. Fuess, Ph. D., 
Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price $.25. 


Poems Worth Knowing. A collection of poems worthy of lifelong remembrance. 
compiled by Grace B. Faxon. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


A Book of English Prose. Part 1. Arranged for Preparatory and Elementary 
Schools. Part 2. Arranged for Secondary and High Schools. By Percy 
Lubbock, M. A., King’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge University 
Press. Each part 45 cents. 


Charles Kingsley. The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales for my children Cam- 
bridge University Press. Price 30 cents. 


Charles Kingsley. The heroes or Greek Fairy Tales for my children. Cambridge 
University Press. Price 30 cents. 


Pope. Seney on Man. Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, M. A., F. 8S. A. Cam- 
bridge University Press. Price 65 cents. 


Periodicals 


The delightfully varied contents of the August Atlantic Monthly should give 
it a place in the trunk of the September vacationist. Samuel McChord Crothers’s 
whimsical essay “‘The Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord’’ and Lucy Elliot 
Keeler’s ‘“‘merry little disquisition’’ ‘‘On Noses” are particularly enjoyable. 

The August Century is, as usual, a mid-summer fiction number, but_con- 
tains some fine articles for the non-fiction reader. There are further ‘‘Remi- 
niscences of Tolstoy’; part three of Rodin’s Note-Book’”’ and a continuation of 
Prefessor Alsworth Ross’s series of papers on ‘“‘The Old World in the New.” 

With the approaching centenary of the Battle of Plattsburg a paper on 
“Commodore Macdonough of Plattsburg,’’ by the highest naval authority, Ad- 
miral Mahan, found in the North American Review for August, is of special 
interest. 

The lover of Alice Hegan Rice’s stories should not forget that the August 
McClure’s Magazine has an installment of ““‘The Honorable Percival,’’ a story 
that promises to be one of her best. 





